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SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Cornell Club in 
New York City beginning at 2:00 P.M. on Saturday, April 8, 1961. Present. of 
the Trustees were Messrs. Albright (Vice-President), Cameron, Colt, Detweiler 
(President), Glueck, May, Phelps, Reynolds, Wilkinson and Wright; of the Associate 
‘Trustees, Messrs. Cross, Freedman, Richardson and Skehan; in other capacities or 
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by invitation: Messrs. Dentan (Chairman Jerusalem School Committee), Ingholt 
(former Associate Trustee), Jones (Evaluation Committee), Kramer (Chairman 
Baghdad School Committee), Reed (Executive Assistant to the President), Seiler 
(Accountant), Speiser (Second Vice-President), Mrs. Walton (Business Manager) 
and Mr. Winnett (newly appointed chairman, Jerusalem School Committee). 

President Detweiler called the meeting to order. Following the roll call, he stated 
that both a quorum and a majority were present. It was voted to adopt as the 
agenda for the meeting the one prepared and distributed by the President. It was 
voted to approve the minutes of the meeting of December 27, 1960 as mimeographed 
and distributed. 

The President reported informally on his work since the last meeting, indicating 
that the joint excavation of the Baghdad School at Nippur is producing important 
results and that the program of the Jerusalem School is proceeding very satis- 
factorily. Conferences with the newly appointed Ambassador to Jordan, Wm. B. 
Macomber, Esq., and with possible donors who are interested in the purchase of 
Dead Sea Scroll material have been held. The President has kept himself informed 
regarding the international project to salvage antiquities in Nubia; in view of 
the fact that the Schools are presently engaged in work in Jordan, Iraq and Turkey, 
no official participation is anticipated in the program to preserve the monuments 
of southern Egypt threatened by the construction of the high dam. A report of 
the ad hoc committee that has been engaged in a study of the advisability of moving 
or renovating the Jerusalem School buildings has been received. In view of questions 
raised by members of the committee concerning the land that might be acquired 
in the future for a new site, and the difficulty of securing a location as desirable 
as the present one, it seems advisable to engage in a program of renovation of the 
present property. The President intends to set up such a program while he is 
in Jerusalem in January 1962. 

It was voted to receive the following institutions into Corporation membership: 


Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Alma College, Los Gatos, California 


The President further reported that the Finance Committee has been engaged in 
discussions pertaining to a change in procedures for handling the accounts. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank will continue to act as Assistant Treasurer, and Mr. Seiler 
will continue to serve as accountant, but the Finance Committee looks with favor on 
the idea of employing the firm of Seudder, Stevens & Clark as Investment Counsel. 
It was noted that the by-laws of the Corporation empower the Finance Committee 
to have the supervision of the finances of the Corporation and of the investment 
of its funds. It was voted to approve the following resolutions pertaining to the 
work of the Finance Committee, presently consisting of five members, and the 
employment of an Investment Counsel: 


1, RESOLVED, that the Finance Committee, with the approval of the Trustees, may 
retain investment counsel and advisors, and accept and act upon the recommenda- 
tions of such investment counsel and advisors, and from time to time delegate to 
such investment counsel and advisors such authority with respect to the manage. 
ment, investment and handling of investments as the Finance Committee may 
determine to be proper. 


II. RESCLVED, that the firm of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, of 320 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York, be and hereby is engaged as investment counsel to the 
Finance Committee of the Corporation, and that its fees for its services as such 
investment counsel shall be at such rates as may from time to time be agreed upon 
by Scudder, Stevens & Clark and the Finance Committee with the approval of the 
Trustees; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that upon recommendation of periodic general programs 
.withm the limitations of adopted policies to the Finance Committee, by Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, and upon the subsequent approval of such programs by the Finance 
Committee, Scudder, Stevens & Clark be and hereby is authorized in its discretion 
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to execute such transactions as in its opinion are suitable to implement such 
approved programs and that in executing such transactions Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark be and hereby is authorized on behalf of the Corporation to instruct the 
Assistant Treasurer or other depositary having custody of the Corporation’s invest- 
ment portfolios, and any broker or brokers from time to time to be selected by 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark or the Finance Committee, to invest any cash of the 
Corporation in stocks, bonds, or other securities specified in each such instruction, 
or to sell, exchange, exercise conversion or subscription or other rights with respect 
to, or deposit in connection with any plan of reorganization, recapitalization or 
other like plans, for the account of the Corporation, stocks, bonds or other securities 
at any time owned or held by the Corporation; 


(a) PRovIDED, however, that no such instruction shall direct the delivery of any 
of the stocks, bonds or other securities or cash owned or held by the Corporation 
to Scudder, Stevens & Clark or shall authorize or direct any disposition thereof 
except to the Corporation or its Assistant Treasurer or other depositary for the 
account of the Corporation or against countervalue. 


FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Assistant Treasurer or other depositary acting as 
custodian of the investment portfolios of the Corporation, and any broker or 
brokerage firm selected by Scudder, Stevens & Clark or the Finance Committee with 
respect to transactions to be effected for the Corporation, shall be under no obligation 
to inquire as to whether such instructions have been issued in compliance with 
the conditions of the foregoing resolution; and 


FURTHER RESOLVED, that while the Trustees are confident that Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark will exercise diligence and care in issuing investment instructions for the 
funds of the Corporation, neither Scudder, Stevens & Clark nor any partner or 
employee thereof, nor any successor firm or corporation, shall be liable in the 
absence of willful misconduct, gross negligence or fraud for any losses incurred 
by the Corporation by reason of any investment transaction recommended or effected 
by Seudder, Stevens & Clark for the account of the Corporation or by reason of any 
failure on its part to recommend any investment transaction or, pursuant to the 
foregoing resolutions, to issue instructions to carry out any such recommendation; 
and 


FURTHER RESOLVED, that, so long as the foregoing resolutions shall remain in 
full force and effect, the Secretary of the Corporation be and hereby is authorized 
to certify to Scudder, Stevens & Clark, to the Assistant Treasurer or other de- 
positary having custody of the Corporation’s investment portfolios, and to any 
broker or brokerage firm selected by Scudder, Stevens & Clark or the Finance 
Committee in accordance with the foregoing resolutions, that these resolutions 
have been duly adopted and are in conformity with the constitution and By-Laws 
of the Corporation and are in full force and effect. 

Following a discussion of the general policy of the Trustees with reference to 
types of investments, it was the sense of the meeting that the Finance Committee 
will be responsible for determining the financial program and the proportionate 
investment of funds in bonds, growth stocks and other securities. 

Reporting in behalf of the Baghdad School Committee, Professor Kramer described 
the plans of the Baghdad School in terms of the following items: 1) the success 
of the current season of joint excavations at Nippur; 2) the wisdom of selecting 
another site in Iraq in the vicinity of Nippur for excavation during the 1962-63 
season; 3) the possibility of planning for an excavation in Iran; 4) the necessity 
of delaying decisions concerning future expeditions with the Oriental Institute until 
a permanent Director of the Institute has been appointed; 5) the need for an 
Annual Professor for the Baghdad School during 1961-62, even though the School 
will not be engaged in an excavation. It was voted to authorize the Executive 
Committee to appoint an Annual Professor for the Baghdad School for 1961-62 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Baghdad School Committee. It was 
voted to receive the report of the Baghdad School Committee. 

The President reported the resignation of Professor Dentan as Chairman of the 
Jerusalem School Committee, and the appointment of Professor Fred V. Winnett 
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as Chairman of the Committee. Professor Dentan reported in behalf of the Jeru- 
salem School Committee and expressed his regret that personal reasons had made 
it necessary for him to resign as Chairman but that his interest in, and his service 
to the Schools would continue. It was reported that the several appointments made 
at the December meeting of the Trustees have been accepted. It was further reported 
that some confusion has been caused by the use of the term “ Honorary Lecturer,” 
and that the Committee felt that a more descriptive title should be adopted. The 
revival of the designations of the Clay and Thayer Fellows should also be considered. 
it was voted to change the title of Honorary Lecturer to Honorary Associate be- 
ginning with further appointments for 1962-63 and to revive the designation of 
the Thayer and Clay Fellowships. It was pointed out that the latter has in the 
past been awarded only for study at the Baghdad School. 
It was voted to make the following appointment for 1961-62: 


William Foxwell Albright Fellow: Dr. Edmund Gordon, Harvard University 


It was voted to authorize the Executive Committee to announce the appointment 
and to work out financial arrangements and places of study in the Near East in 
accordance with the desires of the appointee. 

Jt was voted, on the recommendation of the Jerusalem School Committee, to 
make the following appointments for 1962-63: 


Annual Professor: Dr. R. B. Y. Scott, Princeton University. 
Visiting Professor: Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Duke University 
Honorary Associates: 

Dr. Dorothy K. Hill, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Walter Harrelson, Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. B. Davie Napier, Yale University 

Dr. Donald Englert, Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 


lt was further reported that the Committee has approved and recommended the 
part of the budget pertaining to the Jerusalem School, has considered favorably 
proposals for a joint excavation with Concordia Seminary of St. Louis at Taanach 
in 1963, has considered details for the purchase of a new car for the Jerusalem 
School, and has expressed the hope that the Director and the Executive Committee 
can work out a satisfactory retirement policy for Jordanian employees at the 
School. It was also reported that the Committee has approved, with some modifica- 
tion, Director Grabar’s proposals concerning salary increases, job descriptions and 
a policy concerning vacations, sick leave, termination of employment and a Christmas 
bonus for Jordanian employees at the School. 

The Committee has also considered a number of suggestions made by Director- 
elect Lapp and approved the following: plan and budget for an excavation at ‘Araq 
el-Emir; general plans for the Jerusalem School for 1961-62; the restricting of 
field work between May and September, 1962, to the joint expeditions at Shechem 
and el-Jib previously approved by the Trustees; the purchase of a portable transit 
at a cost of approximately $200; approved a month’s vacation with pay for the 
Director with the understanding that the Annual Professor ordinarily will be ap- 
pointed Acting Director during this period; approved the expenditure of an amount 
not to exceed $1,000 to construct the first unit of a workroom—hostel complex 
behind the garage, or to undertake other renovation as the President may direct. 

Reporting in behalf of the Publications Committee, Dr. Albright stated that the 
following arrangement is now in effect with reference to the editors of the Schools’ 
publications: the Biblical Archaeologist, Wright and Campbell; the Bulletin, Al- 
bright and Cleveland; the Annual, Van Beek; the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
Goetze. Messrs. Cleveland and Van Beek have been appointed members of the 
Publication Committee. It was recommended that a contribution of $500 be made 
toward the publication of Berytus. Because of the rising cost of publication, it 
has become necessary to raise the price of the Biblical Archaeologist and the Bulletin. 
Professor Wright reported that the Biblical Archaeologist Reader which will be 
published as a Doubleday Anchor Book, has been selected:as the Religious Book 
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of the Month; this transaction has already resulted in an income to the Schools 
of $500. Some of the contributors of articles to this volume have indicated their 
wish to donate their share of the author’s fees to the Albright Fellowship Fund. 

It was voted to accept with appreciation the offer of Mr. Colt to donate $250 
per year toward the engraving costs of the Bulletin. 

Reporting in behalf of the ad hoc Committee appointed to study the wisdom of 
attempting to change the Constitution and By-Laws so as to increase the number 
of Trustees, Mr. Reynolds indicated the feeling of the Committee that it would be 
unwise to enlarge the size of the Board at the present time. 

It was voted to elect the following, it being noted that a replacement to the 
Board after the resignation of Mr. Kienbusch had not been made: 


Trustee for 1961-63: James M. Nicely, Lawyer and Banker, New York City 


It was voted to accept with regret the resignation of Treasurer John W. Warring- 
ton and to elect as Treasurer, Mr. Thomas W. Phelps, presently a Trustee and 
member of the Finance Committee. It was agreed that a letter of appreciation 
be sent to Mr. Warrington for his services as Treasurer over a period of many 
years, The transition is to take place as soon as convenient but not later than 
July 1, 1961. 

While Dr. Albright was excused from the meeting, Dr. Glueck announced that 
a special observance is being planned at Hebrew Union College to honor Dr. Albright 
on his seventieth birthday, May 24, 1961. A Festschrift will be presented at that 
time and expressions of congratulation from persons associated with the Schools 
will be welcome. It was voted to authorize a committee composed of Messrs. Glueck 
and Wright to prepare an appropriate resolution honoring Dr. Albright on this 
special occasion and to arrange with President Detweiler to have it produced in 
the form of a scroll. It would be helpful if notices of the observance could be sent 
to Corporation members. 

It was voted to approve the contribution of $500 toward the cost of publishing 
Berytus. 

It was voted to approve the budget for 1961-62 as mimeographed and revised. 

The President reported that Mrs. Walton plans to retire as Business Manager in 
1963 and that a retirement policy in line with that in effect at Yale and Cornell 
has been established. Mr. Colt will help when the time comes to close the office. 
At that time other arrangements will be made for the handling of membership files, 
distribution of newsletters, periodicals, ete., which have been handled in New Haven. 
In view of the increased costs of operating the Schools, it was suggested that the 
membership dues in the various categories, with the exception of the Associate 
Membership, which has recently been raised to $7.00, be increased. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the membership dues be set as follows: 


MINIM. 5c a Sia ors villa ake WA rose Ce ER ele $7.00 
NIE os 5 hw 5. Ho ise setae ached Seas $15.00 to $25.00 
PRU ER REET “st 5 516 ae: case 6:19, w 'a10 eras ia SA ie a0 5-8. o es 4hgl Si $50.00 to $75.00 
WOME Ss 5 cis isieieuie 6 wheres 4. cw Re LM KEELESEES $100.00 to $500.00 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP consists of one payment of $1,000.00 or more. 
It was voted to hold the next meeting on Saturday, December 23, 1961 at the 
Cornell Club, New York City. 


It was voted to adjourn at 5:00 P.M. 
WILLIAM L. REED, 


Secretary pro tem. 
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THE FOURFOLD DIVISION OF JUDAH 


YIGAEL YADIN 


Ever since their discovery, the famous lmlk stamp-impressions on jar 
handles have been the subject of continued study. While there is no 
longer any doubt as to their royal Judaean character, there is still a 
wide gap between the various suggestions put forward with regard to 
their function. Since the theories which connect the stamps with royal 
potteries or with standard measures? do not seem to me to cover satis- 
factorily all the aspects of the royal jars, there remains only the “ ad- 
ministrative’ theory to be considered. 

The theory that the four cities mentioned in the stamps represent 
centers of districts, was suggested by Clermont-Ganneau,’ formulated by 
Macalister * and endorsed and elaborated by Albright.° This theory— 
in the words of Macalister—is that the cities “were the centers of 
districts in which were collected the dues in kind (italics are the writer’s) 
of the surrounding villages.” ° 

This suggestion was rejected by some scholars, mainly—to use the 
words of Macalister, who himself abandoned it—because the cities “ are 
not well placed to be the centres of fiscal areas (italics are the writer’s) 
and there are many parts of the kingdom of Judah (such as the entire 
territory of Benjamin) which they could not serve in the capacity 
suggested.” 7 

These objections did not seem valid to Albright, as he tried to prove 
in his exhaustive study referred to above.’ His main theory, advanced 
then, is best summarized in his own words: “ The oil and wine which 
were delivered at the capital from the district belonging directly to it 
were stored in the royal miskenét under direct royal supervision. On 
the other hand, the oil and wine which were collected in the other four 
districts (italics are the writer’s) were placed in officially gauged jars— 
after being delivered at the district capitals (italics are the writer’s) 
of course—and stored in the miskenét of Hebron, Socoh, Ziph and 
Mamiat.” ® 

Thus, according to this theory, the four cities were capitals of districts 


1W. F. Albright, “The Administrative Division of Israel and Judah,’ JPOS, 5 
(1925), pp. 44 ff.; D. Diringer, Le Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi (Firenze, 
1934), pp. 111 ff.; F. Moscati, L’Hpigrafia Ebraica Antica (Roma, 1951), pp. 83 ff.; 
i. L. Sukenik, Kedem, 1 (Jerusalem, 1942), pp. 32 ff. Lachish III, Text, pp. 340 ff. 
(with further bibliography). 

* Defended iately by Diringer and Sukenik respectively; Cf. Moscati, supra, n. 1. 

* Recueil d’archéologie orientale, IV, pp. 1-24. 

“TF. J. Bliss and R. A. 8S. Macalister: Hacavations in Palestine (London, 1902), 

. 114, 
os Cf. supra, n. 1, pp, 51 ff. 

° Cf. supra, n. 4, 

7* The Craftsmen’s Guild of the Tribe of Judah,” QSt (1905), p. 245. 

8 Supra, n. 1, 

® Supra, n. 1, pp. 51-52. 
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created to administer the collection of taxes in kind. These capitals had 
miskenot for the storage of such taxes. 

This suggestion accounted for many aspects connected with the jars, 
but nevertheless left two major difficulties: 


1. The four capitals should have been located in the agricultural centers 
of Judah. This could not however apply to Mmét, which was at the 
time identified with Mampsis-Kurnub in the Negeb. At a later date, 
therefore, Albright himself retreated from the Mmét-Kurnub identifi- 
cation, and preferred a place somewhere in the north of Judah: “ Since 
Mmét must have been in a district which produced an abundance of 
wine and oil, I should provisionally locate it in the region between 
Gezer, Zorah and Ajalon.” ?° 


2. No adequate reference in the Bible to a fourfold division of Judah 
was shown which could be equated to the fourfold division represented 
by the Royal jars. In fact, Albright himself—who in my opinion was 
on the right track in his 1925 study—modified his views; to use his words 
again: “I should now modify my view of many years that the four 
towns mentioned in these stamps . . . were district capitals in the 
preéxilic state of Judah (JPOS, 1925, 45 ff.) slightly in the direction 
of Clermont-Ganneau’s view (PEFQS, 1899, 204 ff.) that they were 
royal store-cities in which the taxes in kind were stored.” 

In discussing this problem afresh, one should therefore strive to find 
a solution which would provide an answer to the following questions: 


a) Were these four cities centers of districts? If so, what was the guiding 
principle in creating these districts? Furthermore, is there any reference 
in the Bible to a division of Judah which resembles the fourfold division 


of the Royal jars? 
b) What was the function of the stamped jars? 


i) Were they intended to collect taxes? If so, why do they represent 
only four districts and not, say, twelve districts into which 
Judah was divided ** apprently for the very same purpose of col- 
lecting the taxes on the analogy of the 12 districts described in 
I Kings IV, 7 ff.1° 


ii) Or, if they were store cities, why are only these four mentioned 
out of the long list of such cities mentioned in various documents 
in the Bible? 


In view of the above considerations I have for some years entertained 
the idea that the four cities appearing on the seals represent the centers 
of four defensive zones of the “ fenced cities” in times of war and siege. 
Each zone was named after a key city which was the seat of its military 


10 The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. III (AASOR xxi-xxii, 1943), p. 75, n. 6. 


11 Supra, n. 10, p. 75. 
12 A. Alt, “ Judas Gaue unter Josia,” Paldstinajahrbuch, 21 (1925), pp. 100-116. 


18 Supra, n, 12, p. 112. 
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administration and charged with storing the royal military provisions 
and supervising their use." 

When discussing this idea with some of my colleagues several years 
ago™ I was unable to provide an answer to their main question, viz, 
what was the military and geographical principle governing this fourfold 
division? 

It seems to me that the answer to this question can now be provided. 
However, before so doing, let us examine the suggestion offered above. 

It is illogical to try to find a direct connection between districts 
formed for the purpose of collecting taxes and those formed to administer 
the distribution of the provisions and their storage for times of war. The 
former is guided by agricultural and geographical considerations while 
the latter is governed by military and geographical considerations. 

It is very often the case that outlying areas, though poor agriculturally, 
are the most vital from the defense point of view. 

The only way to solve this problem is naturally first to collect the 
taxes in kind—through the districts formed for that purpose—and then 
to “bottle” them and redistribute them into the military defensive 
zones for storage in the various “ fenced cities.” 

Since any system of collecting taxes in kind was based most probably 
on the twelve small districts listed in Josh. 15 and 18 **8—the envisaged 
fourfold division of the royal jars represents the military division, i.e. 
the defensive zones of the fenced cities. 

Any division of Judah into four defensive zones controlling the 
“fenced” and storage cities, must first of all take into consideration 
the geographical factors which in turn are based on the nature of the 
terrain and the various potential fronts and lines of communications. 

The question which immediately arises—provided the suggestion sub- 
mitted here is accepted—is: is it possible that there is any reference in 
the Bible to a fourfold division of Judah based on geographical factors? 

The answer is in the affirmative. I refer to the well-known geographical 
division mentioned several times, in particular—in Josh. 15: 21 ff. In 
fact it is strange that no effort was hitherto made to probe into the 
relation between this fourfold division and that represented by the royal 
stamps. 

Moreover, to the best of my knowledge, no effort was even made ** 
to explain why the geographical definitions: in the Negeb; in the Hills; 
in the Lowland (Shephelah) and in the Wilderness, were so methodically 
inserted as “captions” for the grouping of the different administrative 
districts. Why was it necessary in a list enumerating the various towns 





14 Cf. e.g., I Chron. 11: 11; 17: 1, 19, ete. 

15 Prof. B. Mazar as well as Mrs. R. Amiran and Dr. Y. Aharoni. 

16 Supra, n. 13. 

17 Cf. most recently, Frank M. Cross, Jr., and G. Ernest Wright, “ The Boundary 
and Province Lists of the Kingdom of Judah,” JBL, 75 (1956), pp. 202 ff.; Kallai- 
Kleinman, “ Tae Town .Lists of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin and Dan,” V7, 8 (1958), 
pp. 134 ff.; Y. Aharoni, The Province-List of Judah, V7, 9 (1959,), pp. 15 ff. Cf. 
also M. Noth, “ Zur historischen Geographie Siidjudiias,” JPOS, 15 (1935), pp. 
35 ff. F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II (1938), pp. 88 ff. 
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of Judah by their administrative districts, to regroup them also in a 
geographical division, if the latter was devoid of any specific administra- 
tive character? 

It is therefore suggested that the division into four large zones, in- 
serted into a clearly administrative document, reflects an effort to show 
the relation between the two systems. In fact, though the principles 
governing the two systems of districts were completely independent, 
the document shows that great efforts were made to have no one admin- 
istrative district split between two or more military geographical zones. 
Such co-ordination enabled smooth running also in time of war. Obvi- 
ously a rich agricultural military zone might comprise several adminis- 
trative districts, while a poor agricultural military zone might comprise 
only the one administrative district necessary to control and collect 
the taxes. This is clear from Josh. 15. The Negeb defensive zone was 
comprised of only one administrative district and so was that of the 
Wilderness. On the other hand, the two rich defensive zones, the Hill 
and the Lowland, comprised several administrative districts each. 

I suggest therefore that this fourfold division be identified with the 
fourfold division represented by the Royal Jars. 

There can be no question that the Hebron and the Socoh zones 
correspond to the Hill and Lowland divisions, respectively. Some diffi- 
culty, however, is encountered with the division of Ziph on the royal 
jars. The administrative province to which Ziph belonged according 
to Josh. 15 was clearly—at least in the times when that document was 
finally edited ‘*—in the Hill Zone. (15: 48, 53). Yet because of the 
proximity of Ziph to the Wilderness, it seems to me that Cross and 
Wright are justified *® in extending the borders of District VII eastwards 
to the shores of the Dead Sea. Furthermore, various indications in the 
Bible (I Sam. 23: 14 ff., 19 ff., 24 ff.) show that the Wilderness was under 
the “control” of the Ziphites. Since the fourfold division represented 
by the royal jars is later than the one described in Josh, 15 *° it is possible 
to assume that at the time of the royal jars the province of Ziph was 
placed in the military zone of the Wilderness. 

Now comes the problem of Mmést. If the above mentioned suggestion 
is accepted, MmSt should be located in the Negeb defensive zone. 

For a long time—since the first equation of MamSat-Mampsis with 
Kurnub were suggested”! (JPOS, 1925, p. 45), it was an accepted theory 
that Mmé5t was a city located in the Negeb. In fact, Albright in his 
pioneering study stated ** that “the old prefecture of the Negeb, with 
capital at Be‘alét, is now the district of MamSat . . .” Albright’s early 
suggestion seems to me to be essentially correct if applied to the Negeb 


18Qn the problem of dating this document see the first three studies mentioned 
in n. 17 above. The fact that Mmé8t is not mentioned in this document strengthens 
the opinion of Mazar, Cross and Wright, who attribute the final editing of the 
document to the time of Jehoshaphat. 

1° Supra, n. 17, Fig. 1 on p. 218. 

20 See supra, n. 18. 

21 Of, Albright, JPOS, 1925, p. 45 = supra, n. 1. 

22 Supra, n. 1, pp. 44-45. 
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Zone of the fourfold division of Josh. 15 and the royal jars. However, 
since unfortunately he did not attribute sufficient importance from a 
geographical point of view to the fourfold system of the jars, he later 
withdrew this suggestion and was inclined to locate Mmést “ somewhere 
in the north of Judah near Gezer, Zorah and Ajalon.” 2° 

This shifting of Mmét to the north of Judah led later to H. L. Gins- 
berg’s suggestion ** that Mmét was in fact not the name of a city but 
rather an abbreviated form of mmélt designating the administrative unit 
of Jerusalem and its environments.”*> This suggestion seems to be most 
improbable and the writer has nothing to add to the strong arguments 
put forward by Avigad against it.*® 

As things stand at present one can but conclude that Mmést—like 
the other three—is the name of a city. If the suggestion put forward 
in the present paper is accepted, then Mmét should be located somewhere 
in the Negeb Zone. 

Since the name of Mmé&t is not mentioned in the list of Josh. 15— 
and in fact nowhere in the Bible—it must be concluded that it was 
founded after the final editing of the Joshua list. 

We are, however, unable at present to locate the exact place of Mmét 
within the Negeb Zone. Maybe Abel’s suggestion?’ to see in Tell 
el-Meshash an echo to this name, is correct. Its position definitely suits 
Mmst very much. Alternatively and this seems more probable to me, 
Mmst might be identified with the newly discovered Khirbet al-Gharra,”* 
a formidable Iron Age fortified city, due east of Beer-sheba and in the 
vicinity of Tell el-Meshash. This city was definitely the key city of 
the Defensive Zone of the Negeb of Judah to judge by its position, size 
and fortifications.®° 

There remains yet another problem which the writer is not in a 
position to answer definitely; namely, how to account for the fact that 
the distribution of the Royal Jars as found in the excavations has no 
relation to the zones, cities or districts indicated by the names on the 
stamps themselves. This phenomenon is inadequately explained by any 
of the “ administrative ” theories put forward up to date. In my opinion 
it may perhaps be explained on the basis of the main theory suggested 
in this paper: The jars bearing the names of the key cities of the four 
Defensive Zones were at first stored in their respective areas. Later 
according to the changing situation at the different fronts, provisions 
were re-issued and shifted from one zone to another. 


To sum up: 


23 Supra, n. 10, p. 75. 

24 MMST and MSH,” BULLETIN, No. 109 (1948), pp. 20-22. 

25 This opinion of Ginsberg’s is now accepted by Aharoni (orally) and serves as 
the basis for his discussion of the Royal jar handles to be published in the forth- 
coming volume of Hretz Israel (The Narkiss Volume). 

26“ New Light on the MSH Seal Impressions,” JHJ, 8 (1958), p. 118, n. 28. 

27 Supra, n. 17, p. 377. 

28Y, Aharoni; “The Negev (South) of Judah,” in the report of the Twelfth 
Archaeological Convention (Hebrew) (Jerusalem, 1957), p,. 56 ff. 

2° Supra, n. 28, p. 58; N. Glueck: Rivers in the Desert (N.Y. 1959), p. 178. 
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1. The jars bearing the royal stamps were intended for storing “ state ” 
provisions in time of siege and were stored in the various walled towns. 


2. The state of Judah was divided for that purpose into four defensive 
zones, each comprising several walled towns. 


3. The borders of these zones were fixed by military, i.e. geographical 
considerations, and fitted the most natural division of Judah; the Negeb 
in the south, the Shephelah in the west, the Hill in the center and the 
Wilderness in the east.*° 


4. The four names on the stamped jars represent the key cities of the 
above mentioned zones: Mmst—Negeb; Socoh—Shephelah; Hebron— 
Hill and Ziph—Wilderness. 

5. The twelve administrative districts created mainly for the purpose 
of collecting the taxes, were so grouped that no one district was split 
between two or more zones.*! 


8° This division, as we have seen above, is best formulated in Josh 15; but if 
we assume that this document, as it stands, reflects the situation in a period prior 
to the introduction of the royal jar handles (see n. 18, supra) it is worthwhile to 
examine some documents which reflect the divisions of Judah approximately in the 
period of the jar handles, or at least were finally edited at that period. This is 
best presented in the following table: 
Special designations 


of sub or other areas Wilderness Hill Shephelah Negeb Source No. 
Wilderness Hill Shephelah Negeb Josh. 15 1 
Goshen Arabah Hill Shephelah Negeb oO 2 
Goshen  Ashedoth Hill Shephelah Negeb “ 10: 40(41) 3 
Ashedoth Wilderness Hill Shephelah Negeb Sees 4 
Arabah 
Sea Coast Arabah Hill Shephelah Negeb Deut. 1:7 5 
Mishor Carmel Wilderness Hill Shephelah II Chr. 17: 10 6 


As can be seen from the Table, the “ Hill,’ “Shephelah” and “ Negeb” zones 
appear in all these documents. It is precisely in the documents describing the whole 
of Israel (nos. 2, 4)—but obviously based on Judaean terminology—that we find 
the Arabah either instead of the Wilderness (nos. 2, 5), the latter being the Judaean 
area which was geographically part of the Arabah, or together with it (No. 4). 

In II Chron. (no. 6), describing Uzziah’s activities, the Wilderness, the Hill and 
the Shephelah appear clearly, while the Mishor was added to include the newly 
conquered Philistine cities. The addition of Carmel in this document corresponds 
partially to the designation Ashedoth (Nos. 3, 4), which must refer to the eastern 
slopes of the Hill and the western part of the Wilderness. (On Ashedoth see also 
J. Simons: Yhe Geographical and Topographical Texts of the Old Testament 
(Leiden, 1959), p. 49, n. 24.) The designations Ashedoth and Carmel, in addition 
to the Hill and Wilderness, show the special transitional character of the eastern 
slope of the Hill, which in the period of Josh. 15 was attached to the Hill, while 
in the period of the royal jars it was perhaps part of the Wilderness. The references 
in Jer. (17: 20; 27:44; 33:13) to the cities of the Negeb, Shephelah and the 
Hill definitely echo the above mentioned geographical-military zones. However, the 
omission of the Wilderness on the one hand and the addition on the other hand of 
“ Jerusalem and its environs,” “the Land of Benjamin,” and “ the cities of Judah,” 
seem to indicate that Jeremiah was not concerned here with a technical description 
of the administration of the country. I wish to record my thanks to Prof. B. Mazar 
for valuable help in preparing note 30. 

*1 [This paper was first received in July, 1960.—W. F. A.] 
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ADDITIONAL Norte 


After I sent Professor Albright the above article, he drew my atten- 
tion to the penetrating study of the lmlk stamps by Paul Lapp which 
had just appeared in Butietin, No. 158 (1960), pp. 11 ff. 


a) While I agree with some of Lapp’s conclusions, as is apparent from 
my paper (of particular interest is his study concerning the number of 
seals from which impressions were made)—I must admit that none of 
his arguments (p. 13 ff.) against the “ store cities ” and “ administrative 
districts ” theories, has convinced me. 

b) Also his arguments (p. 17 ff.) for dating the four-winged stamp 
(‘Scarab type’) “after, rather than before 700 B.C.” are not decisive. 
It seems to me that they were first introduced in the days of Uzziah. 


c) Lapp’s suggestion (p. 22) “that the circular symbol may have indi- 
cated the kind of wine, its age, or a sanction for reuse ”»—does not 
improve upon the suggestions already made by Pritchard. 

1 believe that the “ concentric sign” should be taken as a third royal 
symbol, identical with the rosette symbol, although schematic in form 
for obvious technical reasons. The latter is stamped on numerous handles 
belonging to the same class of lmlk jars. While the rosette symbols are 
st; »ed—thus indicating a series of freshly made jars—the concentric 
symbol (as already observed by Pritchard) was always incised on jars 
already fired and stamped with the winged symbols. Thus the incision 
of the circles replaced the old emblem (and in fact nullified it) on the 
jars which survived from the previous period. 

If this suggestion is correct, then the rosette and circles are the latest 
in the series of the royal emblems, and I would incline to attribute them 
to the latter part of Josiah’s reign. The apparently neutral character 
of the rosette would suit the reign of this monarch very well. 

I have. touched upon these points rather briefly, since I intend pre- 
senting them more elaborately in a separate study on the royal emblems. 





EPIGRAPHIC NOTES ON HEBREW DOCUMENTS OF THE 
EIGHTH-SIXTH CENTURIES B. C.: I. A NEW READING 
OF A PLACE NAME IN THE SAMARIA OSTRACA 


Frank Moore Cross, Jr. 


In reviewing the palaeographical development of the eighth and 
seventh century script, I have noted the confusion brought into the 
analysis of the letter gof by introducing a spurious form which resembles 
a late Aramaic, “s”’-headed gof. On typological grounds alone, the form 
is anachronistic, and it may be said fairly that the particular forms 
in the two ostraca in question, Nos. 16 and 19, have no parallels either 
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in contemporary Aramaic or in the Hebrew cursive of the eighth-seventh 
centuries. 

The letter gof appears in three words in the Samaria Ostraca. In the 
place name qsh, “ Qosoh” (Ostraca 4, 5, 6), the gof is always written in 
classical stylet In the name hlq, bibl. Heleq (Ostraca 22-24; 26-27), 
the qgof is penned in cursive style. While the facsimiles are not always 
accurate, to judge from Ostracon 22 published in photograph, the type 
is clear enough.? The only other occurrences are in Ostraca 16 and 29, 
in the alleged place name sq. Fortunately, a photograph of No. 16 is 
published by S. A. Birnbaum.? The so-called qgof in the photograph is 
even less plausible than in the facsimile. The right downstroke actually 
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Vig. 1. The Topography of Western Manasseh in the Light of the Samaria Ostraca. 


pierces the left shaft a millimeter or two from its base. The top of the 
form is a small triangle. In short, the strokes of the so-called gof of 
these two ostraca, actually make up two letters, pe-res.** The forms of 
both pe and res are unassailable in the photograph. 

In view of this evidence, sq disappears from the Samaria Ostraca. It 
is good riddance. The word is without known etymology. Moreover, 


‘Our type one; see Part II, ad loc., in a forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN. 

2 Our type two; see Part II, Fig. 1, 1. 1. 

® The Hebrew Scripts, No. 7, 1. 2. 

38 Compare the combination pr in Lachish Letter No. 5, 1 .6 (and elsewhere). 

* Arabic swq provides no etymology. The sibilant is 8, Heb. & Cf. Aram. siiqd, ete. 
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the various attempts to fit sq into the topography of Western Manasseh 
have met with a notable lack of success.® 

We propose to read spr, which makes palaeographical sense and has 
the merit, at least, of deriving from a root which is the component of a 
number of Hebrew place names. 

According to our information in Ostracon 29, the town spr lies in the 
district of §myd*, bibl. Semida‘.6 Semida‘ seems to lie north of ’Abi‘ezer, 
west of Heleq.’ The northeast is preémpted by Hefer, the southeast by 
Shechem cad Heleq, the southwest by ’Abi‘ezer, all of which contain 
towns whose identifications cannot be disputed. Moreover, from the 
Ostraca we learn that estates or interests * in spr are held by Gaddiyaw 
(No. 16), and a certain ’s’ (No. 29). The former also has interests in 
*zh, qsh, and hsrt, known localities in Heleq: Zawata, Qisén, and ‘Asiret 
el-Hatab,® the latter in ‘mtn (‘Ammatin) in far eastern ’*Abi‘ezer, in 
hsrt of Heleq, as well as in Spr of Semida‘. In view of the pattern in 
the Ostraca, we should expect these localities to be contiguous. The 
towns in question form a semicircle, southeast, south, and slightly south- 
west of Samaria. We should look for Spr on the western extension of 
this semicircle, in eastern Semida‘. 

The town Sefarin fits all our expectations. It is north of *Ammatin 
across the W. et-Tin, just west of Q6sdh-Qusén, in putative Semida‘. 
The name is unobjectionable from a phonetic point of view.'° 

This new bit of topographical information seems to settle a number 
of issues. Semida‘ adjoins Heleq on the west. The boundary between 
*Abi‘ezer to the south and Semida‘ must be the W. et-Tin, and Sifé-sptn, 
undesignated in the Ostraca (No. 12), must also belong to Semida*. 
’Asri’el, the remaining major clan not certainly placed, then fits best 
into the northwestern part of Manasseh. This would tend to confirm 
the identification of ysb-Kh. Kafr Sib near S6k6h-Suwékeh, and ’ASri’el 
with sr [{l] in the Ostraca, as proposed by Albright in 1931." 





5 Bibliography may be found in D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi 
(Florence, 1934), pp. 66-68; ei 50 up to date by S. Moscati, L’epigrafia ebraica 
antica (Roma, 1951), pp. 27-31; see most recently, Y. Yadin, “ Recipients or Owners, 
A Note on the Samaria each. IEJ 9 (1959), pp. 184-187. Abel’s identification, 
at Bir el-Siq, northeast of Geba‘ in the midst of Hepher, completely confuses our 
topography. 

*Num. 26: 22; Jos. 17: 2; 1 Chr. 7: 19. 

7Cf. W. F. Albright, “The Site of Tirzah and the Topography of Western 
Manasseh,” JPOS XI (1931), p. 251. 

* On the interpretation of the Ostraca, see Y. Yadin, op. cit. 

*See Fig. 1. 

10The sibilant is correct; the locative ending -in, Aram. -én, Heb. -6n offers no 
real difficulty. Byforms, with and without the ending, are frequent, for the same 
town. ; 

11 Op. cit. pp. 249-50; see my discussion of the reading &r’ [1] in Part IT, note 10, 
of this paper. 
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THE SOUTH-ARABIAN CLAY STAMP FROM BETHEL AGAIN 
A. JAMME and G, W. Van BEEK. 


While studying the clay stamp discovered by James L. Kelso during 
the 1957 campaign of excavation at Bethel,’ I did not suspect that 
an astonishing discovery relating to it would be awaiting me less than 
two years later; it simply never crossed my mind that an identical stamp 
had been published more than half a century ago. Nevertheless, during 
my work on the famous Glaser collection of squeezes in Tiibingen 
(July, 1960)? my eyes fell on a small squeeze, numbered A 727, which 
I immediately recognized as presenting the same inscription as that of 
the Bethel stamp (cf. Figures) . 





A 727 Bethel 


(Photographed through the courtesy of the 
Smithsonian Institution) 


Squeeze A 727 (13.6 cm.x 11.1 cm.) is made of white blotting paper 
and bears two small notes in pencil written by two different persons; 
viz. ‘ Pottery? Stamp Al Meshed Wadi Doan’ (in the lower left corner) 
and “ Bent?” (in the lower right corner) .* Investigation showed that 
Theodore Bent had indeed published this stamp in his volume on 
Southern Arabia (London, 1900), p. 436: “part of an earthenware 


1Cf. G. W. Van Beek and A. Jamme, “ An Inscribed South Arabian Clay Stamp 
From Bethel,” in BULLETIN, No. 151 (October, 1958), pp. 9-16. 

* | wish to express to Prof. Dr. M. Héfner my deepest gratitude for her kindness, 
so helpful, in connection with my work in Tiibingen. 

Cf. already M. Héfner, Die Sammlung Eduard Glaser. Verzeichnis des Glaser- 
Nachlasses, sonstiger siidarabischer Materialbestinde und einer Sammlung anderer 
semitischer Inschriften (Briinn, 1944), p. 69. 
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stamp,” and plate following p. 436, Fig. 3: “A Pottery Stamp (back 
view)” and Fig. 6: “A Pottery Stamp (front view).” This object was 
subsequently listed in RES as No. 3515 A.4 

Before dealing with the questions raised by this surprising information, 
I wish to stress one important fact. The South-Arabian character of 
the Bethel stamp, which was recognized by W. F. Albright, G. W. Van 
Beek and myself, as noted in the joint paper in which the stamp was 
published, is beyond any possible doubt.® 

The first and most important question is whether the Bethel stamp 
is or is not the one which Bent saw and of which he made a squeeze. 
A painstaking comparative study of the Bent squeeze, which Prof. Maria 
H6fner was kind enough to let me take back to Washington, and of 
several enlarged photographs of the Bethel stamp,® proves conclusively, 
in my opinion, that there were two identical stamps, as shown by the 
two facsimiles in which I traced as accurately as I could the actual 
edges of the letters and of the central horizontal stroke.’ A simple glance 
at the drawings shows that the Bethel stamp could not possibly have 
yielded the squeeze brought back by Bent. The two complete seals 
were made by hand and by the same worker.’ 

A.J. 


According to information supplied by James L. Kelso,® the Bethel 
stamp was found in debris in front of the Middle Bronze town wall on 
the southwest side of the site. This wall was subsequently destroyed 
down to levels of the Iron I or Late Bronze period. Since the stamp 
was found in debris that had washed over this destroyed Middle Bronze 
wall, it must have been deposited in the place where found after the Late 
Bronze and possibly even after the Iron I period. On the slope above 
the excavated area is mixed debris ranging in date from Iron I to 
Byzantine, and it is presumably from this debris that the stamp and 
the three painted Iron I sherds came. This evidence indicates that the 
stamp was deposited in front of the Middle Bronze wall at some time 
between the Iron I and Byzantine periods. While this stratigraphic 
situation does not establish the date of deposit within as narrow limits 


* According to RES (VI, p. 185), the inscription would read as follows: (line 1) 
m?hr? (line 2) .yr?/?n 

5'Two correspondents informed me that the stamp was Lihyanite! 

* All efforts to get the Bethel stamp back for further study have remained 
unsuccessful so far. 

7 There is thus no discrepancy between my present drawing of the Bethel stamp 
and that published as Fig. 3 in our joint article (p. 12); the latter indicates the 
actual letters and not the damaged edges of these letters. 

8 It has been suggested to me that the two stamps were originally made the way 
they are now, that is to say from an already broken seal. Such a theory is, in my 
opinion, quite improbable. Who would order a broken inscribed stamp with most 
of his own name missing? Furthermore, what a coincidence that the owner did 
not have time to have another seal made! Finally, this theory implies that the 
two stamps were both made by impressing the clay before firing with something 
like a bronze seal, such as the one published by G. Caton Thompson, The Tombs 
and Moon Temple of Hureidha (Hadhramaut) (Oxford, 1944), plate XLV, No. 15. 
This process would give the letters a rounded cross section. 

®In a letter to Van Beek dated December 25, 1960. 
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as one would wish, it totally excludes the possibility that it was intro- 
duced in modern times. Apart from this evidence, it is most unlikely 
that Bent or whoever discovered the seal at MaShad and took the trouble 
to make the squeeze would also have carried it on future trips, since 
it had little value when compared with other available objects. It is 
even more unreasonable to think that an Arab, finding this broken, 
unintelligible, and worthless clay stamp at Maghad, would carry it from 
Wadi Di‘an in Hadhramaut to Beitin in Palestine. There can therefore 
be no doubt that we are dealing with two identical stamps, one from 
Mashad and the other from Bethel. 

The fact that the break occurred on both stamps in the same place 
and followed a virtually identical line is scarcely coincidental. In our 
publication of the Bethel stamp,’® we noted that the handle was placed 
asymmetrically to prevent fracture along one of the deeply incised hori- 





a0) 


ve 
A 727 Bethel 


zontal line dividers, and that the diagonal fracture, which runs at right 
angles to the axis of the handle, resulted from stress midway between 
the points where the loop handle was attached. An examination of the 
photographs of the MaShad stamp ™ discloses that its loop handle was 
also placed asymmetrically; for reasons noted above, it was subject to 
the same stress and broke precisely along the same line. Further reflec- 
tion leads us to suggest that the apparent tendency of these stamps to 
break so readily below and at right angles to the handle is probably 
to be explained by the fact that they were used to stamp the convex or 
concave surfaces of bags and sacks. On curved surfaces, the stamp must 
have been rocked from toe to heel, a procedure that would subject the 
stamp to varying stress along its length with the greatest pressure falling 
on the surface below the handle joints. Not all of the stamp surface 
below the handles would touch the curved surface of the bag at the 
same time, with the result that the stamp would tend to buckle between 
the points where the handle was attached. 
G. W.V.B. 


10 Cf, p. 9, note 1. 
11 Cf, Bent, op. cit., Fig. 3, on plate following p. 436. 
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The place where Bent discovered his stamp throws exceedingly im- 
portant light on the relations between Palestine and South Arabia. 
Al-MaShad * is “an extinct small town” ** located in Wadi Hajarain 
(local name of Wadi Di‘an), west of Jebel Gaiwar, about 6 km. east- 
northeast of al-Huraidat, and 52 km. southwest of Sibam. The area of 
this little town has already produced three inscriptions.‘ The stamp 
is therefore Hadrami* as is also the shop counter in Bethel which 
received goods from and shipped others back to the main shop in central 
Hadramawt. 

The decipherment and the interpretation of the text of the Bethel 
stamp which I proposed in our first joint paper (pp. 10-14) remain 
unchanged by squeeze A 727, except for the following point. The little 
oblique stroke at the bottom of the last letter of line 2 was considered 
as spurious; it actually belongs to the letter itself since it is also attested 
by A 727. Therefore, the letter can only be either ’ or h (not k), and 
is almost exactly the reverse of the second h in the second column of 
my chart of South-Arabian letters..° The same general form is also 
attested in Bellersby-Habban 3 1" where the proper name could be 
read *wrmm “’Awramum.” 8 

A.J. 





THE JOTHAM SEAL FROM ELATH* 


N. Avicap 


The excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh on the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, con- 
ducted in 1938-40 by Nelson Glueck, disclosed the remains of biblical 
Ezion-geber, King Solomon’s seaport on the Red Sea.’ The outstanding 
discovery was undoubtedly a large building described by the excavator 
as an elaborate copper smelting refinery. Here, according to Glueck, the 
final stage of the smelting process of the metal took place. Its initial 
stage was in the numerous mining and smelting sites on both sides of 


12 Cf. especially D. van der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, Hadramaut. Some of 
Its Mysteries Unveiled (Leiden, 1932), pp. 83-84, and H. von Wissmann und M. 
Hofner, Beitrage zur historischen Geographie des vorislamischen Siidarabien (Wies- 
baden, 1953), pp. 126 and 128. 

18 Cf. D. Van der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, op. cit., p. 83. 

14 Cf. op. cit., p. 176: A, B and C copied “in and around el-Meshhed.” 

18 RES 3515 A is presented by RES, loc. cit., as “SAB? ”. 

16 Cf. W. Phillips, Qataban and Sheba (New York, 1955), p. 42. 

17 Cf. Le Muséon, 62 (1949), facsimile on p. 63; the photograph on Plate VI 
illegible. 

18 The reading Lwrmm is suggested by ibid., p. 111. 

* Abridged version of a paper read at the Third World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
which took place in Jerusalem, 25th July—lst August 1961. 

1 For prelimin: ry reports of the excavations, cf. Nelson Glueck, BASOR 71 (1931), 
pp. 3-18; 72, pp. 2-13; 75, pp. 8-22; 79 (1940), pp. 2-18. See also his Rivers in 
the Desert, New York 1959, pp. 157-168. 
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the Wadi ‘Arabah where the copper ores were previously “ roasted ” or 
smelted. The comparatively pure ore was then re-smelted at the refinery 
of Ezion-geber and worked up into ingots of copper or into finished 
articles. 

The copper refining plant was used and re-used during a number of 
centuries after its establishment by King Solomon in the tenth century 
B.C. (period I of Ezion-geber). The settlement of Period III is assigned 
to the eighth century B.C. and its construction may be attributed to 
King Uzziah (cir. 782-750 B.C.) of whom it is said in the Bible that 
he “ (re) built Elath and restored it to Judah” (2 K., 14, 22, 2-Ch., 26, 
1-2). Elath, as Glueck shows,’ was at this period to be identified with 
Ezion-geber. 

It is in a level belonging to Period HI that the signet ring which is 
the subject of this paper was found (Figs. 1-3). lt is described by 
Glueck as follows:* “The seal itself, enclosed in a copper casing, had 





lies. 1-3. The original signet-ring of Jotham (1:1) and impression of seal (2:1). 


(Courtesy Smithsonian Institution) 


incised on it in retrograde, in the clearest possible ancient Hebrew char- 
acters, the following inscription: LYTM, * belonging to Jotham.’ Below 
the inscription is a beautifully carved horned ram, which seems to be 
Syrian in style. In front of the ram seems to be the figure of a man.” 
Glueck and Albright * identified the owner of the seal with Jotham, 
King of Judah. This identification, however, remained open to question 
as long as no supporting internal evidence was available to prove that 
the said YTM was indeed an official authority of any kind. 

Another problem which remained unsolved was the so called “ figure 
of a man” engraved in front of the ram. (On the ram itself, see below.) 
At most, the supposed “ figure” has two legs and two raised arms, but 
no head. Actually we may define it as an object which consists of a 
central body with four outstretched limbs. Looking for parallels in the 
repertory of ancient representations, one is impressed by the striking 
similarity of our object to two objects depicted on the well-known wall 
painting in the tomb of Khnum-hotep III at Beni Hasan dating from 
the early 19th century B.C. This famous painting represents a party of 


* BASOR 72, p. 8. 
3 BASOR 79, p. 13 f., Figs. 8-9. 
4 For Albright’s instructive remarks on the YTM seal, see BASOR 79, p. 15, n. 9. 
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semi-nomadic Asiatics arriving in Egypt.’ The said enigmatic objects are 
carried on the back of two asses (Figs. 4-5). Albright * identified them 
as portable bellows for use in making copper, and the party represents, 
in his opinion, travelling metal-workers. Albright maintains that “ the 
Beni Hasan objects are clearly made of skin (presumably goat skin 
as in a fifth century example from Greece) with two rigid pieces and 
an aperture for air (only one is shown, since only one side of the bellows 
is visible) .” 

Similarly, Forbes * describes the ancient skin-bellows as being “ formed 
by sewing together the skin of an animal (goat’s skin) attaching the 
pipe and tuyére to one of the legs and using a slit with two wooden 
rims as the opening for introducing fresh air into the bag. This is a 








Fies. 4-5. Bellows carried by asses. From wall painting in Tomb at Beni-Hasan. 


very old form evolved in the Near East .. . They are depicted in ancient 
vases and they are still used by primitive tribes in Africa and India. 
They are the typical bellows of the Gypsies.” Egyptian representations 
from the New Kingdom show bellows in use by metal workers.’ They 
are made of leather bags with attached long pipes, and are worked by 
the feet. 

Turning back to the enigmatic object depicted on the YTM seal, and 
considering its striking similarity, or even identity, with the bellows 


5P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, vol. I, 1893, Pls. 30-31; J. B. Pritchard, ANEP 
(1954), Fig. 3, p. 249. 

°W. F. Albright, Archaeology and Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 1946, pp. 98, 
200, n. 7; The Archaeology of Palestine (1954), p. 207 f. 

TR. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity, Leiden, 1950, p. 114. 

5H. E. Winlock, The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes, New York, 
1947, p. 166, Pl. 31; N. de G. Davies, Two Sculptors, New York 1925, Pl. 9. 
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represented on the Beni Hasan fresco, one is almost forced to believe 
that it too represents a bellows. The long span of time which divided 
the compared items should not necessarily diminish the probability of 
their identification. Primitive utensils of this kind tend to preserve their 
shape during long periods, and to be represented graphically in the same 
conventional way. It should be added in passing that, but for its long 
projections and bulging body, our object might be reminiscent of an 
ingot of copper.°® 

If our assumption is right, the implications of this new interpretation 
are of obvious significance: the object on the seal represents a conven- 
tional sign for metal working. The owner of the seal, Jotham, was the 
officer in charge of the royal copper mining and smelting in the Arabah 
and of the refining plant at Elath (Ezion-geber). The bellows (or 
ingots?) on his signet-ring served as a badge or emblem of his important 
office. When King Uzziah-Azariah rebuilt Elath and restored it to Judah, 
one of his major objects must have been the revival of the copper 
industry which was of such vital economic importance to Judah. He 
seems to have established some kind of “ ministry of mines and industry ” 
and intrusted it to his son Jotham. The latter is known to have held 
a high office (“over the house”) during his crown-princeship, while his 
father was a leper (II Kings 15: 5). One may suppose, then, that it 
was in the capacity of a minister and not as king that Jotham used 
the signet-ring, since the symbol of the bellows would attest to a limited 
and specified authority and not to the sovereign power of a king. Dating 
to about the middle of the 8th century B.C., the Jotham seal is in 
support of the opinion that copper exploitation in this area continued 
to be an important factor long after the Solomonic period. 

In conclusion we should like to discuss briefly the main figure depicted 
on the seal, i.e. the ram. It is unique of its kind among representations 
current on ancient Hebrew seals. So far no interpretation of it has been 
suggested. But since we have determined the meaning of the enigmatic 
object engraved on the seal, we may just as well look for a symbolic 
meaning of the ram. 

Considering the Hebrew word for ram ’ayil and.the place of provenance 
of the seal, it may be that ’ayil alludes to the name of the city ’Eylat. 
Elath and Eloth (as it is sometimes given) belong apparently to the 
class of biblical town names which represent singular or plural feminine 
forms of masculine divine (or other) names, as: Ba‘alath and Ba‘aloth 
which derive from Ba‘al.° Similarly Elath and Eloth, as well as Aila of 
the Roman period, seem to derive from *Ayil*t which originally may 
also have been a divine name. 

Jotham, as appears, was a symbolically minded administrator. When 
ordering his official seal for use in Elath, he had engraved on it not 


® Note, however, an ingot of tin from Roman Britain which has very long 
projections: R. J. Forbes, op. cit., p. 248, Fig. 55. 

10For similar forms, see Julius Levy, HUCA 18, 1943-44, pp. 436 ff. 

11 And not, as commonly accepted, from ‘Ih (tree). The primary ’yl is preserved 
in ’yl p’rn (Gen. 14: 6) which is believed to be the old name of ‘’ylt; cf. B. Mazar, 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. I, Jerusalem, 1960, pp. 264-5 (Hebrew). 
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only his emblem of office but also the image of a ram (’YZ) as a pictorial 
representation of the town’s name (’YLT) .° If our supposition is right, 
this seal may be regarded as the first Hebrew seal which enables a 
coherent and pertinent interpretation both of its name and its orna- 
mentation. 





NEW EVIDENCE ON THE NORTH-ARABIC DEITY AKTAB-KUTBA 
J.T. Miuixk and J. Terximpor 


In a recent paper here John Strugnell has discussed “ The Nabataean 
Goddess al-Kutba’ and her Sanctuaries,” a deity whom he discovered 
in Nabataean (‘7ktb’) and Lihyanite (hn’ktb) inscriptions. The mean- 
ing of this divine name is: “the great (he/she) scribe.” 

The starting point of Strugnell’s study was a new reading of a Naba- 
taean text from ‘Ain Shellaleh in Wadi Ramm: *L KTB’ DY BGY’ 
“al-Kutba who is in Gaia,” modern el-Gi (Wadi Misa), situated at 
the entrance to Petra. In the following paper Abbé J. T. Milik publishes 
a Nabataean graffito from Petra which seems to refer to the same deity 
end to her sanctuary in the capital of the Nabataeans. This new in- 
scription dates probably from the first century A.D. A young Spanish 
priest, Javier Teixidor, discusses some Syriac literary texts bearing on 
the Arabic goddess Kitbai, worshipped by “ Mesopotamians ” until 
at least the third century A.D. 

A circular triclinium hollowed out in an isolated roundish rock, de- 
scribed in detail by G. Dalman (and termed by him stibadium) ,? bears 
on part of its interior wall several Nabataean graffiti. They are not 
easy to read; their tracing is rather thin and often hard to distinguish 
from scratches, especially from the oblique hatching of the lower part 
of the same wall. Besides, the bad light in the interior and the very 
poor state of preservation add to the difficulties of decipherment. It 
was probably for such reasons that Dalman copied and published only 
four incomplete texts.* 

During my epigraphic visits to Petra in 1955 and 1960 I tried— 
without entirely succeeding—to decipher all the inscriptions found in 
the stibadium. These and similar trips were made for the purpose of 


12The writer is glad to state that in private communication Prof. Albright 
suggested independently a similar interpretation of the ram, He writes: “. . . the 
ram may represent ‘Elat, either as a simple rebus or as the tutelary warden of 
the place.” 

1 BULLETIN, No. 156 (December, 1959), pp. 29-36. W. F. Albright added several 
more general observations: “ Some Notes on the Nabataean Goddess ’Al-Kutba’ and 
related matters,” ibidem, pp. 37-38. 

? Petra und seine Felsenheiligtiimer, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 243 f., No. 398. 

® Neue Petra-Forschungen ..., Leipzig, 1912, p. 96, Nos, 81-84. 
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preparing an edition, jointly with Abbé J. Starcky, of Nabataean texts 
for the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

One inscription, originally perhaps the central and most important one, 
contained six lines of writing. In its present state, the greater part is 
irrevocably damaged by two tabulae encroaching upon it. As a result 
hardly anything certain can be read except a proper name (’WSW, 
line 3) and the well-known formula “before such and such a god” 
(lines 4-5). The general tenor of the text was evidently: “Be com- 
memorated A son of B and C son of D (etc?) before... .” On my first 
examination of this inscription in 1955, I failed to read the name of 
the god, as I took a short accidental stroke for a letter or a part of a 
letter. Five years later, I saw at a glance that this stroke was not 
significant and that therefore a rather obvious reading would be KWTB’. 


NF 
IN 


Consequently, I now read the whole phrase with confidence as (4) @DM 
KWTB (5) (LH? DNH (see figure). It is unfortunate that the end of 
line 5 and all of line 6 are apparently illegible, as they might have 
contained some interesting details concerning Nabataean religion. 

The demonstrative pronoun, (LH’) DNH “this (very god),” indi- 
cates quite certainly that our text was engraved below a representation 
of the god Kutba, on the upper part of the wall whose surface flaked 
off long ago. A unique representation of the goddess Kutba, unfortun- 
ately badly damaged, is the “ betyl” of Wadi Ramm, published and 
discussed by Fr. M. R. Savignac.t His suggestion that the conventional 
features of this image are identical with those of the double “ betyl ” 
of the goddess al-‘Uzza, will have to be carefully checked on the originals. 

In conclusion, therefore, there can be hardly any doubt that the god 
Kutba of the stibadiwm in Petra and (the goddess) “al-Kutba who 
resides in Gaia” of the rustic sanctuary at ‘Ain Shellaleh are the same 
deity, whose principal sanctuary was situated in the open town capital 
of the Nabataeans, near the modern village of Wadi Mtsa. However, 


*RB XLIIT (1934), p. 586f., fig. 9 and 10 (cf. pl. XXXVIII). 
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as often happens, this new bit of evidence reinforces an earlier suggestion 
but also poses some new problems. 

The plena scriptio of KWT7B’ strengthens tie suggestion of Strugnell concerning 
the morphological pattern and vocalization of Kutbi; it is the Arabic feminine 
elative. But in this case there seems to arise an insoluble syntactic difficulty, that 
a feminine AW/7'B’ is followed by a masculine ’"LH’ DNH. It may, of course, be 
suggested that the widespread Semitic interchange of sex in deities (as in ‘Attar- 
Aéstar and Attart-Astarte) appears again here. This explanation is, however, a 
counsel of dispair. A more morphologically normal vocalization Két(e) bd, “ the 
(he) seribe,” with a “ Canaanite-Hebrew ” 6 replacing normal Aramaic @ is equally 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of Semitic historical grammar, Possibly the 
original vowel became «% before a labial, in accord with a widespread Semitic sound- 
change which may be illustrated by transcriptions from Aramaic in Roman and 
Byzantine times. (Cf. also J. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, Paris, 1930, I, pp. 47 f.) 


The cult of the goddess al-Kutba’ is attested not only in the inscrip- 
tions studied by J. Strugnell (l.¢.), but also in documents of Syriac 
literature. My first reference is to the homily erroneously attributed 
to Meliton of Sardis, a Syriac composition of the early third century.° 
This is the testimony of Pseudo-Melito: “The Syrians worshipped ‘TY 
of Adiabene for having sent his daughter BLT, a doctor, to cure SYMY, 
daughter of Hadad, king of the Syrians . . . The Mesopotamians adored 
KWTBY, a Hebrew (goddess), who liberated from his enemies Bakru, 
a nobleman of Edessa” (XL, Il. 8-20). 

This homily was known to Theodore Bar Koni, an author of the late 
eighth century, who gives us a summary of it in his Liber Scholiorum. 
The text which is of interest to us runs: “The Mesopotamians (beth 
nahrin) worshipped KWZBY, an Arab (goddess), and GTY of Adiabene 
who sent his daughter PLT, a doctor, to cure the daughter of the king 
of the Damascenes.’° Bar Koni does not expressly mention the cult 
of the goddess KWZBY in Edessa. But his contemporary, ISo‘dad of 
Mery, in his Commentary on Genesis, specifies that the people of Béth 
Nahrin are the people of “ Edessa, Nisibis and Mahize.”* These are 
the cities of Mesopotamia where the cult of the Nabataean goddess 
al-Kutba’ is to be found, as already suggested in the episode of Bakru. 
The relation of Edessa to Arabic culture and language is a fact sufficiently 
established. 

According to Pseudo-Melito, the beneficient goddess of Edessa is called 
KWTBY and is considered a “ Hebrew” deity (‘ebraythd). For Bar 
Koni, the goddess of Mesopotamians is KWZBY and her cult is of 
Arabian origin (‘arbdythd). The differences between these two authors 
are of little importance. In the first case Bar Koni read a spirantic taw. 
The second difference favors Bar Koni. In the text of Pseudo-Melito, 
there is a metathesis between beth and res which is easily explained. 
The reading ‘arbéythd in Bar Koni is beyond doubt correct. 

The Syriac texts give us the name of the Edessan deity which prob- 
ably corresponds to the purest Arabic form. In the Nabataean inscrip- 

5In J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, II, Paris, 1855, pp. XX XVIITI-LIITI. 

®* Ed. A. Scher, CSCO 65, I (Louvain, 1910) and 66, II (Louvain, 1912); ef. II, 


p- 287, ll. 19-24. 
7 Ed. C. Van Den Eynde, CSCO 126, Scrip. Syri 67, Louvain, 1950; p. 177, 1. 3. 
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tion Ramm 17, the goddess is called al-Kutba.’ Although the usual 
use of the final ’ simply denotes emphatic state, it coincides in this case 
with ’alif magstrah.2 If the Arabic form, KTBY, follows the pattern 
fulay, feminine of ’af‘al, the Syriac text therefore shows the feminine 
Arabic elative.° So then her name would be Kutbai. The masculine 
counterpart of this deity is unknown in Edessa." 

Our only witness of the cult of Kutbai in Edessa is Pseudo-Meliton. 
The testimony of Theodore has value as it is an indirect witness. Jacob 
of Sarug (451-521), who was well acquainted with the pagan culture of 
the Syriac-speaking towns, does not mention this goddess in his memra 
on the fall of the idols.'? Neither does the Doctrina Addai, a document 
contemporary to Jacob’s, mention her name." In any case, in spite of 
the fact that neither Jacob nor the Doctrina has the slightest allusion 
to the cult of Kutbai in Edessa, they could scarcely have overlooked 
a cult which had such importance in the list of divinities handed down 
by Pseudo-Meliton. Rather the Edessan Kutbai was identical with the 
god Nebt of which both documents speak. That Nebti and Kutbai 
are identical seems obvious.'* We have evidence of the cult of the 
Scribe-god of the Babylonian pantheon in the same Syriac literature. 
In fact, Bar Koni asserts that Nebt was adored in Mabbug after a 
striking incident as a result of which the old schoolmaster of the city 
was deified.!° ISo‘dad speaks also of a certain euhemeristic procedure: 
Nebt, after having learned Hebrew and Syriac, created the Persian 
language.’* These mythological traditions sufficiently manifest Nebt as 
the god of writing, or better still, the master of writing. 

The identification Nebi-Kutbai presupposed by the Syriac texts and 
also the presence of al-Kutba’ joined to al-"Uzza in Ramm 17, demands 
further study of Julian’s text according to which the Edessans think 
that “ Monimos is Hermes and Azizos is Ares.” 1* Monimos, as Hermes 
or Mercury, is identical with Nebi-Kutbai. The assimilation of Ares 
to Azizos, masculine variant of al-‘Uzza (Venus), is merely the fruit 
of Edessan reflection on the warrior aspect of Venus, the morning star, 
and on Mars (Ares), lover of Venus. The Liber Legum Regionum of 
Bardesanes also speaks of Ares/Azizos.'* As for the couple Arsu and 
Azizos of Palmyra, we leave open to discussion the question of Arsu’s 
identity. 





RB XLII (1934), p. 574; and ef. Strugnell’s reading in BULLETIN, I. c. 

°Cf. Strugnell, U.c., p. 31, n. 10. 

1?M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes and R. Blachére, Grammaire de Varabe classique 
(Paris, 1937), p. 112. 

11 We find the divine name in the form ’af‘al, but preceded by the article han-, 
in two Lihyanite inscriptions: han- ’aktab, ef. Strugnell, pp. 30-31. 

12 Ed. Martin, Discours de Jacques de Sarug sur la chute des idoles, ZDMG 
XXIX, pp. 107-147. 

18 Ed. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, London, 1876; p. 24, 1. 13. 

‘*This has already been stated by Strugnell; cf. p. 35. 

15 Scher, I, p. 369, Il. 16-21. 

1° Van Den Eynde, I, p. 6, 1. 21 and ff. 

17 Or, IV, 150 CD; ed. F. C. Hertlein, p. 195. 

18 Patrologia Syriaca, II, col. 593, 1, 18. 
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THE NABATAEAN-ROMAN TEMPLE AT DHIBAN: 
A SUGGESTED REINTERPRETATION ! 


G. R. H. Wricut 


During the course of a comparative study of Nabataean architecture 2 
the writer’s attention was directed to the temple at Dhiban.* Since there 
is as yet no official publication of the Temple qua temple, nothing has 
been mentioned in print. However, in view of questions raised by the 
preliminary archaeological analysis of the temple excavations appearing 
in Buuietin, No. 133, pp. 6 ff., the following suggestions are here made 
in the hope they may be of use. It is emphasized that the writer is not 
reassessing any of the archaeological evidence. Accepting the facts 
presented in the interim reports, he merely seeks to suggest an archi- 
tectural solution for them. 

Fig. la presents a schematic analysis of the excellent stone-by-stone 
plan given in Butierin, No. 133, p. 8, Fig. 1, and with reference to this 
the basic facts may be elicited in the words of the excavators. At an 
early stage there could be little doubt that the structure represents a 
temple, “ Both Duncan Mackenzie and Pere Savignac are of the opinion 
that the Temple of Chemosh stood in this spot.”* “. .. The plan of 
the building is not completely clear, partly because of the later con- 
struction of the |Byzantine] Church [which] utilized the north wall B 
as its south wall,” ° but “it forms a great square in the centre of which 
stands a Sheikh’s tomb.” ® Thus the well known law of the continuity 
of cult places had prepared the excavators for the emergence of a temple. 

The plan which eventually took shape, appeared to consist of an 
inner rectangular building (wall complex B) which was surrounded on 
three sides by a heavier wall (complex A), the east and west walls of 
which projected much further to the north, which side was not closed. 
Here they became involved with the Byzantine Church. The excavators 
dealt with this as follows: “ These... walls (A) ..... have been found 
to constitute a shell enclosing another earlier building. We may 
reconstruct the building tentatively. A flight of steps or a ramp led 
up from the north to give access to a rectangular room whose breadth 
was about double its length. Beyond this lay another room of similar 
dimensions. This in turn gave access to three rooms, symmetrically 
arranged, the central one 4 m. wide, the flanking rooms 3 m. wide .. .” 
“ The earliest building was filled in to provide a podium . . . The super- 
structure [of the later building] is however completely gone except for 


The Temple was investigated during the course of excavations carried on by 
the Schools during the years 1950-53. Relevant interim reports are to be found 
in BULLETIN, Nos. 125, pp. 7 ff. (Winnett) and 133, pp. 6 ff. (Tushingham). 

2G. R. H. Wright, “ Qasr Bint Far‘un,” P. #.Q., Jan.-July, 1961. 

8 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. P. J. Parr, a member of the Dhiban 
expedition, for providing the reference. 

* BULLETIN, No. 125, p. 16. ® BULLETIN, No. 125, p. 16. 

5 BULLETIN, No. 133, p. 12. 7 BULLETIN, No. 133, p. 9. 
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one east-west wall G and the outside walls (A) on the east, west and 
south.” § 

This much is simple description, except for the statements that there 
are two buildings and that the earlier was filled to provide a podium 
for the later. On closer examination of the text it is seen that no clear 
evidence is offered in support of this opinion. Thus the excavators’ 
analysis of the remains of two temples, an earlier Nabataean and a later 
Roman, is not appealing in view of the fact that the complex as a whole 
provides the plan of a Nabataean Temple built (as were most such 
temples in this region)® in Roman times. Wall system A is, of course, 
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Fie. 1. Left: schematic plan of remains of temple at Dhiban illustrating the 
excavator’s analysis. Right: schematic reconstruction of the temple. 


the die wall of the Temple podium, as the published photograph (But- 
LETIN, No. 125, Fig. 5, p. 17) clearly shows. The coursing and chamfer 
moulding is highly characteristic,’ and it is unmistakably identified in 
the following description: “Three heavy foundation courses, above 


* Ibid., p. 11. 

*E.g. Dhat Ras, Mayy, Qasr Rabba, Petra. For a compendious reference to 
these temples, v. “ Qasr Bint Far‘un,” loc. cit. 

1° It is identical with that of the Qasr Bint Far‘un (loc. cit., Podium). It may 
have been intended to dress it in situ into cyma recta or the like. Such features 
often come down to us in this blocked-out form, e.g. at Ba‘albek. 
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which rose the superstructure, consisting of heavy blocks, a string course 
and one course of orthostats.” 1 

Before proceeding, let us check on the evidence relevant to a succession 
of buildings. In lieu of a section we are told that “Some of the large 
blocks which topped off the fill inside wall B (north) were still in place. 
Their greatest height was 102.13 m. [level reduced to an arbitrary 100 m. 
datum], while the top of the orthostat course [the uppermost course of 
the podium die wall] was c. 102.00 m. A line of flagstones abutting wall 
G on the north may be all that is left of the floor of the Roman building. 
Their average level is 102.35 m. The average level of the flagstone pave- 
ment which surrounded the Roman Building is about 100.80 m. on the 
north side.” '* This simply indicates that the building was set on a 
podium raised c. 1.50 m. above its surround, and that the internal floor 
level was approximately that of the peripteron. Nowhere is it stated 
that wall systems A and B are founded at different levels, or that they 
necessarily existed independently of each other. Indeed all references 
seem to be addressed the other way. Finally it is admitted: “... it seems 
improbable that it [wall A] could have provided an independent outer 
wall; i.e. the presence of wall B in continuous use is assumed.” ?° 

Nowhere is an earlier floor level mentioned, but it is generally assumed 
that one exists beneath a fill. This fill is, of course, a fact with which 
the excavators were well acquainted, having dug into a considerable 
amount of it. They describe it as “earth brought from elsewhere on 
the Tell.” +* However, there was some variation, the “ clearest being in 
the central of the southerly chambers, where “It was possible to con- 
jecture that, at least in the latest stage of the building’s existence, this 
central room had contained a vaulted substructure supporting the upper 
floor . . . It may have been left open to serve as a crypt of some 
kind .. .”*> It undoubtedly was. 

The excavators are here describing an artificial podium built up partly 
of fill and partly of vaults. The famous Temple of Artemis at Jerash, 
a monument of the same type but on a larger scale, incorporates just 
such a feature. “ The podium on which it stood was 22.6 m. wide, 40.1 m. 
long and 4.32 m. high . . . The foundations of the temple consist of the 
continuous outer podium wall 2.4 m. thick supporting the peristyle, and 
an inner wall which has the same thickness under the sides of the cella 
but increases to 4.8 and 7.0 m. under the portal and adyton respec- 
tively. . . . Between these various foundation walls run a series of long 
passageways and chambers. . . . Set into the foundations to support 
cella and portico floors, the walls and barrel vaults of these chambers 
were built of a softer local limestone.” *° 


11 BULLETIN, No. 133, p. 12. 

12 Tbid., p. 12. 

18 Tbid., p. 15. 

14 Tbid., p. 10. 

18 Thid. 

1° Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (New Haven, 1938), p. 133 f. and plan XXTI. This 
type of podium where the cella floor is carried on vaults, producing in some cases 
a definite crypt, is a typical feature of Syrian temples and. is dealt with by S. B. 
Murray in his Hellenistic Architecture in Syria, Princeton, 1917, pp. 5 and 15, 
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Thus it will be seen that the excavators do not develop their hypothesis 
of an earlier building. With respect to a separate later building they are 
even more effacing. To recapitulate in part, “ The superstructure [of the 
later building] is completely gone with the exception of one east-west 
cross wall (G) and the outside walls (A) on east, west and south. Wall 
G has a rough foundation apparently laid at the same time as the fill 
was being put in... It is not bonded into wall B at either end. Wall 
A on the east side seems to represent the first stage in the rebuilding, 
although it is possible that this one element may go back to the latest 
Nabataean period . . .” 1" Since the published plan shows wall G to be 
slight and vestigial, it will be appreciated that this is not very strong 
evidence for a new building of a different plan. Well might the excavators 
say, “ The reconstruction of the plan of the Roman Building . . . depends 
on the extent to which, and the manner in which, wall B on all four 
sides was incorporated into the new structure.” ** A similar feature in 
a similar position can be observed in the temple at Jerash. “ The sudden 
rise in the vaulting of the chambers below indicates that at a point about 
halfway from the entrance, the level of the floor was approximately 
0.50 m. higher than at the door.” 

In short, it may be stated that the excavators do not advance any 
weight of evidence for either an earlier or a later temple considered 
separately, but deal in the main with a complex composed of all the 
elements present. There may well have existed some previous temple 
on the same site, and remains of this may have been incorporated into 
the substructure of the building. However, the lines of the structure as 
recorded by the excavators form a unity. (cf. Fig. 1b). 

It is the plan of a temple in antis set on a podium, cheek walls of 
which flank a stepped ascent. The plan, when conventionally divided 
into a pronaos, naos, and adyton, gives a broad naos (and pronaos) 
i.e. with the main axis parallel to the facade. The adyton is tripartite. 
The conflation of these elements is familiar in many edifices from Syria 
and outlying areas, some within Nabataean territory and some beyond.”° 
However, although the functional planning of the temples, being con- 
ditioned by ritual requirements or religious conservatism, is autochthon- 
ous, the architectural expression of these temples is Hellenized.*t The 
logical conclusion of this Hellenizing process is to be found in the fully 


17 BULLETIN, No. 133, p. 11. 

18 Thid., p. 14. 

' Gerasa, p. 137 and plan XXI. 

20 Qasr Bint Far‘un,” loc. cit., Commentary. Surveys of these monuments are 
to be found in the works of Briinnow and Domasczewski (Die Provincia Arabia, 
Strassburg 1904); H. C. Butler (Pt. I of the Publications of an American Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. New York, 1903. Publications of the 
Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, 
Div. II. Leyden, 1909.) and Krencker (Rémische Tempel in Syrien, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1938). They are subjected to a valuable, comparative analysis by Amy 
(“Temples & escaliers,” Syria XXVII, 1950) and Beyer (Der syrische Kirchenbau, 
Berlin, 1925). 

21 At Dhiban “ the Architectural order was probably Corinthian . . . It is possible 
that some of the moulding was done in plaster (BULLETIN, No. 133, p. 15; see 
“Qasr Bint Far‘un”). 
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peristylar temples of the monumental buildings at Ba‘albek, Palmyra 
and Jerash. The floruit of these buildings is in the prosperous Antonine 
and Severan period and on into the third century A. D. 

This is the typological and chronological frame-work into which is 
to be fitted the temple at Dhiban, excavated by the Schools. In spite 
of their unfamiliarity with the subject matter the excavators do arrive 
eventually at this date, and their concluding remarks are just: “The 
date of construction is probably provided by a piece of inscribed lintel 
block . .. which apparently refers to the joint rule of Caracalla and Geta 
with their father Septimius Severus (i. e. 208-211 A. D.).” 22 





AN IVORY BULL’S HEAD FROM ANCIENT JERICHO * 
Ray L. CLEVELAND 


A small blackened bull’s head in ivory, now in the Bronze-Age wing 
of the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem (Jordan), has 
recently come to the attention of the writer.1 The object was found 
three decades ago during the second campaign of excavation conducted 


*2 BULLETIN, No. 133, p. 15: “A provisional reconstruction of this building is 
thus suggested. It is peripteral prostyle (sic!) in plan with wall A on east, west 
and south, and the assumed line of wall A on north serving as a stylobate to 
carry columns with wings extending to the north a further 7 m. beyond the assumed 
line of wall A north to delimit the staircase.” The one point which here requires 
turther comment is the possible presence of a peristyle. This may exist, and a 
study of the fragments doubtless would determine the issue. However “ the assumed 
line of wall A on north” need be nothing other than the sleeper retaining wall 
of the podium, since steps alone are not sufficient to take the thrust of a heavily 
loaded podium. The construction of the podium of the Qasr Bint Far‘un (q. v.) 
appears to be in this fashion. The matter is complicated, however, beyond realiza- 
tion of the excavators by the relevant feature called by Beyer “The Colonnaded 
Side Portico” (v. op. cit., p. 156). This is essentially a derivative from domestic 
architecture and is in form a narrow portico extending upwards to only half the 
height of the main building. This utterly unclassical feature is present at Petra 
in the Qasr Bint Far‘un and may be found here. 

[At our request Professor John H. Young of the Johns Hopkins University has 
read the above article, on which he comments: “If the plan is correct this building 
appears to be a typical Roman temple of the Capitoline Triad—a type found 
throughout the Empire.’—The Editors.] 

* Professor W. F. Albright supplied the writer with several references and sugges- 
tions which have been incorporated into this article. Mr. Robert D. Biggs also 
contributed an important reference. This essay is not intended to be exhaustive 
in any way and is presented at this time only to bring the object here discussed, 
along with a partial bibliography, to the attention of interested scholars. 

1The writer wishes to thank the American Foundation for the Study of Man 
and its President, Dr. Wendell Phillips, for the opportunity to revisit the Museum 
(as well as a number of archaeological sites in Jordan) in the spring of 1960 
following an American archaeological expedition to Dhofar on the south-central 
coast of the Arabian Peninsula (see BULLETIN 159, pp. 14ff.). Mr. Yusef Sa‘d, 
Curator of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, was very kind in having photo- 
graphic prints made and in putting them at the writer’s disposal. 
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at Tell es-Sultan (ancient Jericho) by John Garstang (1931) .2 The ex- 
cavator described the piece (shown here in three views, Figs. 1 and 2) 
as a “bull’s head of darkened ivory,” adding that “this fine object, 
which is 4.75 cm. in height, must have formed an attachment of some 
kind, and is hardly of domestic character.”* The truth of the latter 
statement is sustained by the lack of any comparable find from Palestine 
in subsequent years. 





Fra. 1. 


(Courtesy of the Palestine Archaeological Museum) 


Before proceeding to a typological study of the object, Garstang’s 
report on the location of the find must be examined, along with the 
pottery recorded as being associated with it. On the southeast side of 
the mound at ‘Ain es-Sultan, in Square K-6 of the Jericho grid, Garstang 


* Garstang, “Jericho: City and Necropolis,” Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, Vol. XIX (1932), pp. 3ff.; and “The Walls of Jericho: the Marston- 
Melchett Expedition of 1931,” The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 
October, 1931, p. 186. 

8 AAA XIX, p. 18, 
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excavated some half dozen rooms which stood outside the Eastern Tower 
of the wall ascribed to “M.B.i.”* Among these was Room W, which 
was built against the southeast corner of the tower.® In this room, at 
1.25 m. below datum,® a dish and a vase regarded as typical “ M. B. A. i.” 
wares were found. The excavator reports that “ with them was associated 
in this find the bull’s head. . . .”* Room W and others grouped about 
it (B, Y and X) were uncovered not far below the surface of Square K-6, 
“where the low-lying ground beside the modern road offered special 
facilities for testing the deeper strata.2 These rooms lay immediately 
over an Early Bronze Age stratum, Garstang’s “ City A,” and while their 
foundations reached down as low as 1.45 m. below datum, it is not clear 
whether these foundations cut into the earlier occupation significantly. 
The floor of Room W is recorded as almost exactly one meter below 
datum; the floors of the rooms to the south were a little higher, that 
of the room to the north somewhat lower.® As the bull’s head was 
reportedly found in association with two pottery pieces which were 
unearthed 1.25 m. below datum, it is normal to assume that the bull’s 
head was sealed in by the floor of Room W—if that floor was everywhere 
preserved, which would not necessarily be the case. Still, the dating of 
the floor of Room W could have major significance for the correct dating 
of the ivory, but the necessary data are not found in the interim report. 
Garstang’s statement that “the deposit [of the bull’s head and the two 
associated pot fragments] seems to belong to the house stratum and to 
give a date to this group of buildings ” ’° is insufficient to dispel doubt. 
A general characteristic of the tell of ancient Jericho enters into the 
problem here also: “A prolonged period of denudation and abandon- 
ment, at a date at least after the Middle Bronze Age .. . can be 
deduced.” ' In nearly every place where Middle Bronze layers were 
found, they were immediately overlaid with Iron Age deposits without 
remains of intervening periods.’? This means that if the bull’s head 
came from an occupation level above that containing the Middle Bronze 
I pottery, it could quite easily have come from Iron Age occupation. 
It must be recognized at the outset that certain typological features 
of this Jericho ivory, notably the stylization of alternating grooves and 
ridges above the eyes, go back quite far in the history of Mesopotamian 
art. The grooved eyebrows are found on the statuette of a ram from 


* Ibid., pp. 9, 15-18. 

5 Jbid., Fig. 5 (p. 11) and Pl. XX: ce. 

®The datum line used at this site is a bench mark fixed in the masonry of the 
upper pool, which is not many meters distant from Square K-6; see ibid., p. 5. 
note 1. 

7 Ibid., p. 18. 

8 Ibid., p. 9. 

® Ibid., p. 9 and Fig. 5 (p. 11). 

1° Thid., p. 18. 

11 Kathleen M. Kenyon, “ Excavations at Jericho 1952, Interim Report,” Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, January-April, 1952, p. 6. 

12K, M. Kenyon, “ Excavations at Jericho, 1952,” PEQ, May-October, 1952, pv. 71: 
“ Excavations at Jericho, 1953,” PEQ, May-October, 1953, p. 91. 
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Uruk,** on a bearded cow of the Second Early Dynastic Period from 
Khafajeh,* and on the gold bull’s head mounted on the famous harp 
from the Royal Tombs of Ur.*° Roughly similar stylizations are seen 
in Egyptian reliefs from the very earliest periods, as on the reverse of 
the Narmer palette in the lowest register '® and on both obverse and 
reverse of the slate bull palette fragment now in the Louvre.’* The 
triangular inlay in the center of the forehead is also a very old motif, 
found on a diorite bull’s head 5.8 em. high discovered in the Temple of 
Ishtarat at Mari in 1952; ** this piece, which has a large tenon or rear 
member which was apparently used as part of the arm of a chair or 
throne, is otherwise in a style totally different from that of the Jericho 
example. None of these examples, in fact, is sufficiently close in style 
to fix either the relations of the Jericho ivory to a certain tradition or 
its date in the third millennium—or at the beginning of the second as 
indicated by Garstang. 

In spite of undeniable differences, the bull’s head which strikes the 
writer as being most similar in general form and execution to the Jericho 
piece is one, also in ivory, from Abu Habbah (ancient Sippar, not far 
from modern Baghdad), which is now in the British Museum.’® This 
ivory, 8 cm. in height, most likely comes from the first half of the 9th 
century B.C.*° and, like the Jericho example," was attached to some 


18 Henri Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient (1954), 
Pi, 4: a, 

14 Ibid., Pl. 26: B. 

18 Ibid., Pls. 27: B and 31. Another very early bearded bull’s head (in copper) 
from Sumer, reportedly found at the site of Larsa, does not share the stylizations 
that were subsequently copied, but exhibits an unusual plasticity; it eyes were 
inlaid with lapis lazuli and sea shells, and it measures a little more than 23 cm. in 
height; see Perry T. Rathbone, “A New Sumerian Bull’s Head In St. Louis,” 
Archaeology, Vol. 6, No. 1 (March, 1953), p. 2. 

16 James B. Pritchard, The Ancient Near Hast in Pictures (1954), Fig. 297 
(p. 93), and p. 283. 

‘7 Ibid., Figs. 291, 292 (pp. 90f.), and pp. 282f. The veining below the eye and 
running from the eye to the muzzle in this relief from the third millennium is 
surprisingly similar to what is found in Assyrian and Persian art of the first 
millennium; see references below in notes 19 and 25. 

18 André Parrot, Mari: Documentation photographique de la Mission Archéo- 
logique de Mari, in Collection des Ides photographiques, 7 (Paris, 1953), Figs. 60 
and 61. 

19R,. D. Barnett, A Catalogue of the Nimrud Ivories, with Other Examples of 
Ancient Near Eastern Ivories in the British Museum (1957), No. U.8 (p. 226 
and Pl. cxxvi: bottom). A photograph from a different angle has beea published 
by George M. A. Hanfmann in “ Four Urartian Bulls’ Heads,” Anatolian Studies, 
Vol. VI (1956), Pl. xx: 1 (opp. p. 209). 

20W. F. Albright points out that this piece came from the same campaign of 
excavation at Abu-Habbah as did a stone tablet recording Nabu-aplu-iddina’s re- 
endowment of the sun-temple there (L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones and 
Memorial-Tablets in the British Museum [1912], pp. 120 ff. and Pl. xcvmrf.). As 
the inscription describes, in some detail, the refurnishing of the temple, which was 
destroyed in the middle of the eleventh century and not re-occupied until this 
reign, according to the text, the early ninth century is most plausible for the ivory 
bull’s head, which was probably part of a throne, perhaps of the god Samai itself. 
The proposed date is not much earlier than Hanfmann’s of ca. “800 B.C.?” 
(Hanfmann, op. cit., p. 212, note 23). 

81 AAA, XIX, p. 18. 
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type of furniture, almost certainly the seat or arm of a chair2? The 
principal similarities, aside from the general proportions, function and 
material, are (1) grooves above and in front of the eyes and (2) a flat 
forehead with faint suggestion of a horizontal ridge at the angular top. 
Furthermore, the narrow triangle for an inlay in the Jericho piece cannot 
be separated entirely from the rectangular mane over the forehead of 
the Sippar example. The fact that the horns and ears of the Jericho 
head were inserted in circular cuttings rather than cut from the solid 
ivory is to be regarded as a technical and not a typological difference. 
This Assyrian type has other relatives and derivatives. The four 





Fig. 2. 


(Courtesy of the Palestine Archaeological Museum) 


bronze bulls’ heads originating in Urartu published by Hanfmann ** and 
dated by him to the seventh century B. C.** are a step further removed 
from the Jericho head, though very close to the Sippar example, especially 
in the treatment of the mane. The early fifth century colossal bulls and 
bull-capitals at Persepolis * are also clearly derivatives of this Assyrian 
tradition, but have no point of contact with the Jericho ivory. 

This proposed association of the Jericho bull’s head with the Assyrian 


22 Barnett, op. cit., pp. 119, 226. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 205-213. 

*4 Ibid., p. 213. 

*5 Erich F. Schmidt, Persepolis 1; Structures, Reliefs, Inscriptions, in The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. LXVIII (1955), Pl. 92, 
93, and Fig. 61: c, p (p. 127). The mane falling over the forehead has become 
rounded at the lower end, and the texture is indicated differently, while in general 
the Persepolis bull’s head is narrower and somewhat more rounded. The same 
characteristics are carried out in profile in the lion-bull reliefs occurring on the 
stairway facades of several buildings (PI. 20, inter al.) and on reliefs dipicting gift 
bulls (PI. 40 and 47: B) ; the grooves over and in front of the eyes are very prominent, 
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type neither substantiates nor disproves Garstang’s judgment that “ in 
style and detail it is reminiscent of Babylonian art,” ** for Assyrian 
forms themselves often had Babylonian predecessors. On the other 
hand, if this none-too-sharp affinity is to be accepted, the Jericho head 
‘annot come from the beginning of the second millennium, and we 
should be justified in underscoring Garstang’s statement that “ its 
presence in this context is not easy to explain.” ** The similarity of the 
Sippar example is not, however, complete enough to be considered as 
necessarily a parallel for the Jericho piece, especially in view of the 
differences: a greater number of grooves over the muzzle in the latter 
and absence of the veining running down from the eyebrows, to mention 
the most marked. 

Another ivory, this one a fragment from a relief showing the profile 
of a cow’s head, again suggests an Iron Age date for the Jericho head. 
This relief fragment, found in the courtyard of the “ batiment aux 
ivoires ” at Arslan-Tash,”* seems to belong to the first half of the 9th 
century.*® The four grooves across the front of the muzzle are a strong 
point of similarity, though the small size of the Arslan-Tash ivory (3.3 
cm. for the entire fragment) and its differing function led to a treatment 
of other details which is rather unrelated. 

Another area from which comparative material comes is South Arabia, 
for which relations with Mesopotamian and Eastern Mediterranean art 
and technology have already been established.*° While no examples of 
undeniably related ivory bull’s heads have been found in this somewhat 
remote corner of Arabia, the general characteristics of some of the ex- 
amples in stone bear a less-than-vague similarity. This is especially 
true of a damaged alabaster (“calcite”) bull’s head 17.5 em. high 
uncovered in the Timnat Cemetery in Wadi Beihan in 1951.*! This 
piece, which probably comes from rather late in the first millennium 
B.C. and thus exemplifies again the conservatism of South-Arabian 
art, was almost certainly attached to a large stone slab or wall, as were 
smaller bulls’ heads from the same necropolis.*? Other heads in stone 
from South Arabia, of greatly varying proportions, retain the mane of 
the Assyrian tradition, though in the form of an inverted triangle * 


26 AAA, XIX, p. 18, 

27 Thid. 

25 Thureau-Dangin, et al., Arslan-Tash, in Bibliotheque archéologique et historique, 
Vol. XVI, Pl. XLITI, No. 81 and p. 123. 

2° Tbid., p. 54, where it is stated that the building does not seem to be much 
earlier than 856 B.C. 

3 See Berta Segall, “Sculpture from Arabia Felix: The Earliest Phase.” Ars 
Orientalis II (1957), pp. 35 ff.; “ Problems of Copy and Adaptation in the Second 
Quarter of the First Millennium B. C.,”’ American Journal of Archaeology 60 (1956), 
pp. 165 ff.; “ Seulpture from Arabia Felix: The Hellenistic Period,” AJA 59 (1955), 
pp. 207 ff.; “ The Arts and King Nabonidus,” AJA 59, pp. 315 ff.; also Gus W. Van 
Beek, “ Marginally Drafted, Pecked Masonry,” Appendix V in Richard LeBaron, Jr. 
and Frank P. Albright, Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia, pp. 291 ff. 

81 Pictured in Wendell Phillips, Qataban and Sheba (New York, 1955), p. 165, 
below. 

82 Tbid., v. 115, below. 


83 Carl Rathjens, Sabaeica II (1955), Phot, 417, 418 (p. 251); G. Ryckmans, 
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(like the cutting for an inlay in the Jericho head). 

The whole history of the development of this bull’s-head tradition 
in its numerous ramifications ** is still somewhat obscure. This fact, 
together with the uniqueness of the ivory bull’s head from Jericho, 
renders any conclusion regarding it more or less tentative. It is to be 
hoped that further study and discovery will bring the total picture into 
better focus. 





ABRAM THE HEBREW 
A NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION * 


W. F. Avsricut 
I. THE NEGEB AND SINAI IN MIDDLE BRONZE I 


In 1952 Nelson Glueck began the systematic exploration of the Negeb 
of Israel, returning year after year to continue his surface survey. Among 
a host of sites from the Late Chalcolithic, Iron II and later periods he 
discovered several hundred small and large sites strewn with Middle 
Bronze I sherds.‘ Limited to the areas of the northern and central 
Negeb where an average rainfall of four inches or more can be expected, 
their very distribution proves that there must have been some agri- 
culture. Normally no pottery appears in regions where there was no 
agriculture, and for a millennium before and after the 21st-19th centuries 
B. C. there were absolutely no settlements with pottery. In other words, 
during a period of two thousand years the only agricultural settlements 
in the Negeb proper were Middle Bronze I. There can be no doubt 
whatever of this; Glueck knows the pottery very well and the writer 
has examined quantities of it at the Hebrew Union College.* 


Les religions arabes préislamiques, in L’histoire générale des réligions, p. 325, right; 
Adolf Grohmann, Géttersymbole und Symboltiere auf siidarabischen Denkmédlern 
(1914), Fig. 10 (p. 10), Fig. 26 (p. 15), Fig. 170 (p. 65); C. Rathjens and Hermann 
v. Wissmann, Vorislamische Altertiimer (1932), Phot. 23 (p. 55), Phot. 24 (p. 56), 
and Figs. 75-77 (p. 114). Curiously, on a head early in the Christian Era this 
triangular mane was lengthened and turned into a pointed leaf; see BULLETIN 159, 
p. 19, Fig. 3. 

%4 Vor Cypriote and Cappadocian examples see Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros: 
The Bible and Homer (1893), Pl. CXCI: 1-3; Pierre Amandry, “ Objets orientaux en 
Gréce et en Italie aux VIIIe et VITe siécles avant J.-C.,” Syria, Vol. XXXV (1958), 
Pl. V (following p. 88). 

*For budgetary reasons the writer of this paper has paid for the cost of 
publication. 

1See his many reports in the BULLETIN, beginning with No. 131 (October, 1953) 
and extending so far to No. 159 (October, 1960). For a general recapitulation see 
Biblical Archweologist, XXII: 4 (1959) and especially Rivers in the Desert (New 
York, 1959), wp. 60-110. 

?T wish to thank him for his helpfulness during my stay at Hebrew Union College 
(January-June, 1961), where I was able to study his material at leisure. 
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The settlements were clearly seasonal, since the only time of the year 
in which such arid districts could provide enough water for beasts, 
men and growing crops is during the months of December-May (pref- 
erably January-April). Here people lived in round stone huts of “ bee- 
hive” type, terraced small valleys and suitable hillsides, utilizing flash 
floods (suytl) to irrigate specially prepared fields. After the harvest 
they probably did not remain long, since the primitive water-holes 
and pits which they employed instead of cisterns, could seldom be 
counted on to hold water for long after the end of the rainy season. 
But why did they settle down at all in such arid regions? And why 
did only the folk of M. B. I, nearly 4,000 years ago, change their habits 
of life so drastically? The old speculations of Caetani and Ellsworth 
Huntington have long since been exploded—in particular by the explora- 
tions of Nelson Glueck in Transjordan—and are totally useless for our 
purpose. 

Nelson Glueck could not go beyond the Negeb of Israel, but his chief 
assistant, Beno Rothenberg, was able to join with Yohanan Aharoni 
and other Israeli archaeologists in the winter of 1956/57 to explore the 
Sinai Peninsula proper.’ In the region around ‘Ain Qudeis (Kadesh), 
‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Barnea?),* Quseimeh and Muweilih they discovered 
over twenty-five sites that winter, all strewn with M.B. I pottery.> In 
such a relatively well-watered area one would expect sites with pottery 
from Chalcolithic, ancient Israelite (tenth-sixth centuries), Nabataean, 
Roman and Byzantine, and many such sites were found. Yet M.B. I 
sites were much more numerous than sites of any other of these periods! 

Nor was this group of finds enough. Some forty km. west of the 
great spring at ‘Ain el-Qudeirat, in the well-watered natural amphi- 
theater on the southeastern side of the Jebel el-Halal, Rothenberg found 
extensive remains of M.B. I1.° Shortly afterwards he discovered more 
settlements of the same age just north of the junction of the old caravan 
road from Quseimeh to Suez with that from Nakhl to Suez at Sidr 
el-Heitan.? Here we are only about 75 km. or so east of Suez. It should 
be noted that from Jebel el-Halal an easy route north of Jebel Yeleq 
and between the sand dunes takes a caravan to the vicinity of the 
present road that formerly led from el-‘Aujé to Ismailiye on the Suez 
Canal at the eastern end of the Wadi Tumeilat (where Pithom and 





®See his Tagliyot Sinai (1958), which I have not seen, and especially God’s 
Wilderness: Discoveries in Sinai (London, Thames & Hudson, 1961). Written in 
collaboration with Yohanan Aharoni and Avia Hashimshoni, it is splendidly illus- 
trated by the expert photos of the author. The present paper is the direct result 
of a careful study of this volume in June, 1961, after having seen Glueck’s material 
in Cincinnati. 

*In my opinion there can be little doubt that “ Kadesh-Barnea ” is a combination 
of two independent place-names belonging to two distinct, but similar, places a 
few miles apart. We have exactly the same situation in Gen. 14: 5 (and probably 
elsewhere in the chapter), where Ashtaroth and Karnaim are two distinct Bronze 
Age towns, now Tell ‘Ashtarah and Sheikh Sa‘d; see BULLETIN, No. 19, pp. 13 ff., 


and No. 35, p. 10. 
5 See God’s Wilderness, pp. 33-46. 
® Ibid., pp. 58 ff. 
7 Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 
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Succoth were located) .* Another easy route leads from Halal by way of 
Bir Hasaneh to Sidr el-Heitan and Suez. Both Jebel el-Halal and Sidr 
el-Heitan are thus vitally important junction points in the network of 
ancient caravan routes. 

The answer to our problem should be obvious; we are dealing with 
a period of intense donkey caravan activity.° Only donkeys can carry 
fragile earthenware without constant danger of breakage. Donkeys must 
avoid deep sand at all costs, a fact which made it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for donkey caravans to negotiate the coastal route, 
and extremely difficult for them to travel north of Jebel el-Halal and 
Jebel Yeleq. The route from the Kadesh Barnea area by Jebel el-Halal 
and Bir Hasaneh to Suez, on the other hand, is mostly hard ground, 
strewn with flints. The terrain does not bother donkeys, whose small, 
sharp hoofs are as suited for it as the big soft camel pads are unsuited. 
Moreover, the route we have sketched is well provided with wells at 
intervals not excessive for donkeys trained to desert travel. In high 
antiquity there were undoubtedly many more wells in this part of 
Sinai, since the frequent mountain ranges were well watered on the 
northern and northwestern slopes. Besides, there was incomparably 
more tree land and brush than there is today, after four millennia of 
destruction by goats and charcoal burners. 

On the other hand, donkeys must be supplied with grain and fodder, 
which had to be grown locally if at all possible, in view of the tremendous 
expense of carrying them on donkey back for any distance. The camel 
caravans of the past three millennia depended largely on the desert 
itself for sustenance, since camels can eat many desert plants which 
donkeys will not touch. That camels can travel for much greater dis- 
tances than donkeys without water is so well known that it need not 
be stressed; of course, we must compare desert camels with desert 
donkeys, not with the spoiled donkeys of well-watered regions. 

At this point it is clearly important to fix the date of our M.B. I 
deposits in the Negeb and Sinai. The maximum range of this pottery 
in Palestine extends from 2000 B.C. to about 1800 B.C.; it was thus 


*'The writer is familiar with much of this part of Sinai, having crisscrossed it 
in December, 1947, with the Phillips-Terry expedition to Sinai (BULLETIN, No. 
109 [1948], pp. 9-13). Not expecting anything, we found no M.B. I pottery either 
at Jebel el-HalAl or anywhere else. 

®In this connection | need refer only to the two monographs of Reinhard Walz, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 101 (1951), pp. 29-51, 
104 (1954), pp. 45 ff. In 1957 he read an important paper (not yet published) on 
the subject of ass-nomadism at the International Congress of Orientalists which 
met in Munich, Still more recently W. G. Lambert has demolished the supposed 
reference to the camel in the Alalakh tablets of the seventeenth century B.C. 
(BuLieTIN, No. 160 [1960], pp. 42 f.), by showing that the ideogram in question 
means “ stag,” not “camel.” He has also proved that the camel was known before 
the middle of the second millennium under the Sumerian name “ Ass of the Sea,” 
presumably referring to the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf. The lamented 
H. St. J. B. Philby pointed out to the writer several years ago that the sandy 
region between el-Hasa and Oman is peculiarly fitted to have been a home of the 
Arabian camel. Here the Babylonians may have known it early in their history, 
long before it was successfully domesticated about the third quarter of the second 
millennium B. ©. 
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roughly coeval with the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt (Parker’s dates 
1991-1786 B.C.) .!° The characteristic forms and decoration of M. B. I 
in Palestine and Syria go back to the pottery of the Accad period in 
northern Mesopotamia (to be dated between the late 24th and the 22nd 
century).'' There can be no doubt that there is a considerable lag, 
thanks to which the typical M.B. I incised and punctured decoration 
spread into Egypt in the beginning of the Second Intermediate period 
(about 1800 B.C.).1° This fact makes it essential not to date our 
pottery too high; my own date for the transition from Palestinian M. B. 
I to M.B. IIA is now the end of the 19th century and the beginning 
of the 18th."* In Syria it may be noted that Hama J, 1-8,"* is the main 
stratified representative of this period, which corresponds in part with 
Tell ej-Judeideh IX.° This period was followed at Judeideh by Stratum 
VIII, containing pottery identical with the latest occupation of the 
great site of Tell Tiigqan south of Aleppo.'® Very: similar ware appears 
at Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah) on the Sea of Galilee; it is the last of 
M. B. I and must be dated close to 1800 B.C. (plus or minus). I have 
examined Glueck’s Negeb pottery carefully and think that it spans 


‘This represents only a slight lowering of my long-standing date between the 
21st and the 19th century B.C. I have for some time been convinced that the royal 
tombs of Byblos, including Nos. 1 and 2, are actually later than the time of Pharaohs 
Amenemmes III and IV (1842-1790 B.C.), a few objects from whose reigns were 
found in them. These objects are, therefore, merely a warning against dating too 
high; the tombs belong to the first half of the 18th century B.C. 

‘1 See now Ruth Amiran, /srael Exploration Journal, 10 (1960), pp. 204-225. 
The chronology of Accad pottery is not sufficiently well known to permit any but 
very rough estimates. The dynasty itself lasted from before 2300 to after 2200 B.C., 
but there is no evidence with regard to the length of time after the fall of the 
dynasty during which Accad pottery continued in use. 

"See Tell Beit Mirsim I (Annual ASOR, XII, 1932), pp. 9f., with reference 
to the Second Intermediate pottery published by Guy Brunton in Qau and Badari 
III, pp. 10 ff., pls. XII-XVIIT. The parallels are even clearer today. 

‘8 See note 10, above. 

'* Published by E. Fugmann, Hama; L’architecture des périodes pré-hellénistiques 
(Nationalmuseets Skrifter, Storre Beretninger IV, 1958), pp. 49-85. Cf. my remarks, 
BULLETIN, No. 155 (1959), p. 32, n. 2. Since attention has recently been directed 
to a tendency in radiocarbon counts to reckon lapsed time at a little too high a 
figure, it may be observed that the dates in phase 6 (statistically between 2450 
and 2170 B.C.), in phase 5 (between 2350 and 2110) and in phase 4/5 (between 
2330 and 2090) are relatively good but absolutely too high by a century or so. 
A date for the whole of stratum J between c. 2100 and e. 1850 still looks extremely 
probable. 

1° See Robert J. and Linda S. Braidwood, Excavations in the Plain of Antioch, 
I: The Earlier Assemblages, Phases A-J' (Chicago, 1960), especially pp. 429-497 
and 521-523. There is inevitably a great deal of mixture in this material, which 
was mostly dug by others, leaving the publication and interpretation to the authors. 
They have done an extremely good job considering the extraordinary difficulty of 
their task. It is not easy to evaluate their terminal date about 2000 B.C., which 
looks a little -high; we must await the publication of the second volume with 
Phase K, which presumably includes Judeideh VIIT and may include earlier material. 
There can be little doubt that part of the pottery included in Phase J (the desig- 
nation of which has nothing directly to do with Stratum J of Hama) belongs to 
the 20th-19th century. 

16 Cf, BULLETIN, No. 21 (1926), pp. 8f. Braidwood and I compared pottery from 
both sites in some detail. 
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most—perhaps all—of the 20th-19th century B.C., including both en- 
velope ledge-handles and pieces which are transitional between M. B. I 
and M. B, ITA." 


Il. THE CARAVAN TRADE OF THE EARLY SECOND 
MILLENNIUM 


In recent years we have learned a great deal about donkey caravans 
in the ancient Near East, particularly in the nineteenth century B.C. 
This century seems, in fact, to have been the great period of donkey 
caravans, which made their way in the far north from Assur to eastern 
Cappadocia and back again, and in the south traversed Southwestern 
Asia from Babylonia to Egypt. Our records from the kdérum Kanish, 
modern Kiiltepe near Caesarea Mazaca (Kayseri), are extraordinarily 
full and contain innumerable references to trade and donkey caravans.'* 
Nearly all of them belong to a continuous occupation of the merchant 
suburb of Kanish by Assyrian merchants contemporary with the priest- 
kings of Assur from Erreshum to Puzur-Asshur I. This phase of the 
trading colony lasted roughly through the 19th century (Kiiltepe II); 
after a break of several decades it was briefly reéstablished (Kiiltepe Ib) 
by Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria in the third quarter of the 18th century 
B. C.2° 

In Old Assyrian the donkey caravan was usually called ellatwm 
(illatum) ,*° less frequently harrdnum, “ road, journey, caravan.” ** The 
donkeys are nearly always called emdri salami (standard Accadian 


17 One piece struck me in particular; it is a large piece from the wall of a vessel 
found with exclusively M.B. 1 sherds. Color and decoration are identical with 
M. B. I but a primitive wheel had been used in turning the body of the vase, and 
the paste is typical M. B. II! A date about 1800 B.C. would suit such a transitional 
piece remarkably well. 

18'The material is summarized by B. Landsberger, Assyrische Handelskolonien 
in Kleinasien (Das Alte Orient, 24: 4 [1925], pp. 25f.); A. Goetze, Kleinasien 
(second edition, Munich, 1957), pp. 76ff.; J. Lewy, Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., 78 
(1958), pp. 89-101; J. Lewy, HUCA, XXVII (1956), pp. 1-79 (passim). The last- 
named scholar is the foremost specialist on the subject. Very valuable information 
has been collected and analyzed in the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (CAD); see 
the references below. I personally owe a great deal to Kemal Balkan, with whom 
I went over hundreds of tablets from Kiiltepe in 1956, when I spent three months 
in Turkey. 

19 This fact has now been stratigraphically and epigraphically demonstrated by 
Tahsin Ozgiic, Kemal Balkan, H. Otten, and others. In this connection a few remarks 
on Babylonian chronology are in place. As is well known, I have held the low 
dating of Mesopotamian chronology since 1942; see BULLETIN, No. 88, pp. 28 ff. 
My conviction that Hammurapi should be dated about 1728-1686 B.C. has grown 
steadily stronger; see most recently BULLETIN, No. 144 (1956), No. 146 (1957), 
with A. Goetze’s reply to both, No. 146, pp. 20ff. and 24 ff. There is now much 
new evidence, in particular the dating of the fall of Alalakh VII in the reign of 
Hattusilis I of the Hittites. For several years I have been dating the end of Alalakh 
early in the sixteenth century B.C., in accord with the comparative archaeological 
evidence—and in agreement with the low chronology. 

2° See the rich list of passages cited in CAD 7, pp. 82 ff. The word also occurs, 
though hitherto unrecognized, in the Amarna Tablets (EA, No. 227: 11), where 
the king of Hazor writes Pharaoh that his caravan has escaped intact (ellatiya 
yasat sali[mat], literally “my caravan has escaped, it is inta[ct]”). 

21 CAD 6, pp. 106-113. 
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iméra salmatum), “black donkeys,” which were highly prized and 
credited with normal burdens of over 70 kilos each (counting the saddles 
and containers) .2* Donkey caravans were constantly travelling between 
Assyria and Cappadocia, as well as between Cappadocian towns; the 
donkeys were supplied by their owners, by traders who were interested 
in a caravan, and by the kdrum itself. The agents of the Assyrian crown 
appear side by side with independent traders, who had to pay sadwdtum, 
probably “ mountain dues,” ** for the cost of transportation. The cara- 
vans appear to be named after the chief caravaneer, who was generally 
an Assyrian. 

In the Mari period (late 18th century) caravans play a much more 
limited part—perhaps because of the interruption of overland caravan 
trade between Mesopotamia and Anatolia as well as between Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. The terms used are aliktum,** harrénum and 
gerrum.”> Donkey caravans are not specifically mentioned in the pub- 
lished tablets, but they are presupposed in such texts as a broken letter 
from Shamshi-Adad to his son Yasmakh-Adad, viceroy of Mari, in which 
he instructs the latter to send on a special aliktum to Qatanum (el- 
Mishrifeh), southeast of Hamath on the Orontes.*® In particular the 
caravan is to be supplied with skins of water as well as with provisions 
for ten days—enough to take it across the desert from Tirga (Tell 
el-‘Asharah), possibly by way of Palmyra (then called Tadmer, Heb. 
Tadmor), but more probably by way of Sukhneh and Palmyra. The 
distance of about 300 km. between the points mentioned, would actually 
amount to over 350 km. by road, or 20-25 miles a day, which is about 
right for laden donkeys. 

We also have very interesting sidelights on the donkey caravans of 
the 19th century B.C. from Sinai itself. Among the inscriptions from 
Serabit el-Khadim collected by Gardiner, Peet and Cerny, and now 
edited by the last-named,*’ are several which bear directly on donkey 
caravans between. Egypt and the turquoise mines. All date from the 
reign of Amenemmes III (Parker’s date 1842-1797 B.C.). Since almost 
the entire personnel of these expeditions—so far as listed by name or 
origin—was Egyptian and no trade was involved (so far as we know), 
it cannot be considered as at all typical. The total number of donkeys 
is given four times (600, 500, 284, 200). With them appear “men of 
the ’mnw” (75 twice, 60, 50), twice followed first by Asiatics (mw) 
and second by donkeys: *mnw 75, Asiatics of H>m 20, donkeys 500 
(p. 113, No. 110); ’mnw 50, Asiatics of Rtnw 10, donkeys 284 (p. 118, 


22 These donkeys were evidently exceptionally strong, since their burdens often 
had to be carried over long, winding mountain trails. 

28 Assuming its derivation from Sadwum, later Sadi, “ mountain.” 

24This word is Heb. hdlikah, “caravan” (e.g., in Job 6:19), and corresponds 
to later Accadian alaktu. 

25 This word does not seem to occur in Old Assyrian for “ caravan”: it presumably 
refers to “ wheeled traffic, road suitable for wheels (magarri),” and secondarily to 
a journey in which carts (eriqqum) or chariots took part. 

260f. G. Dossin, Revue d’Assyriologie, 36, p- 51f., Archives Royales de Mari, 
V (1952), No. 23 (pp. 40f.). 

27 J, Cerny, The Inscriptions of Sinai, Part II, London, 1955, 
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No. 114). If we add the number of ’mnw ** and Asiatics in the last 
two cases the totals become 19% and 21 % of the numbers of donkeys, 
respectively, suggesting an average number of five donkeys to each 
attendant. In three representations we see a donkey ridden by an Asiatic 
and led by another Asiatic while a third follows. The rider is labelled 
as Hbddm,*® who appears in the inscriptions several times as “ brother 
of the prince of Rtnw.” 

The famous party of 37 Asiatics portrayed on the walls of the tomb 
of the nomarch Khnum-hotpe at Beni Hasan in Middle Egypt (between 
1897 and 1879 B.C.) *° can hardly be considered as a typical caravan, 
since the head of the party is called “desert chieftain” (hq? h3swt) 
and is accompanied by women and children. Two grayish brown donkeys 
are pictured. The Asiatics are said to be bringing black eye-paint 
(msdmt) ** from the land of Swt, identified by Grdseloff and Mazar with 
the Swtw (Shutu) of Transjordan in the Posener Execration Texts of 
the late 19th century B.C.** Being provided with at least two bellows 
and a lyre, the party is commonly believed to consist of wandering 
tinkers and musicians, whose trading was merely an excuse for other 
activities.** Otherwise it is not easy to see how they can have penetrated 
so far south of the Twelfth-Dynasty residential capital at It-tawi, some 
twenty miles south of Memphis. 

So much for the donkey caravans of the 19th century B.C. It may 
seem surprising that the prosperous caravan trade of the Twelfth 
Dynasty disappeared so completely that there is scarcely a trace of it 
in the following century. Even the name “ Egypt” has not yet been 
reported anywhere in the Mari tablets. Quite aside from the increasing 
probability that outside forces were largely responsible (see below), 

25 Because of their place in the lists and their anonymity, we may safely assume 
that the ’mnw were donkey drivers, though Cerny leaves the interpretation of the 
word entirely open. But in an inscription from the same reign found at Wadi 
el-Magharah in Sinai an Egyptian is said to be “overseer of the ’mnw” (ibid., 
p- 71, No. 32), and in one place (ibid., p. 111, note f) the appellation appears as 
*mnw Ut. Since the function of these ’mnw can scarcely be in doubt, we may possibly 
suppose that the peculiar expression reflects an original ’mnw (rn m) bt, “the 
nameless ones in the rear.” That they were despised we may take for granted; 
their status can scarcely have been higher than that of shepherds. 

2° My previous explanation as Haba-Dad, “ May the Storm-god Protect,” though 
possible, remains hard to parallel. I should now prefer a dissimilated and con- 
tracted form of *’Al’abi-didum, “The Brother of My Father (“ Ahab”) Is (My) 
Patron.” Here early parallels are numerous. 

80 Cf. especially H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament 
(1927), Pl. XXI and pp. 18f., on No. 51; my Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (1953 ed.), pp. 98, 200. 

81 The eye paint was generally black lead, galena, which is common in Midian; 
ef. A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries (3rd ed., 1948), pp. 99-104, 
and for references to Burton’s explorations in Midian see p. 104, n. 1. There is 
no reason why these particular Asiatics should bring it directly from Midian; 
they are more likely to have been intermediaries. 

82 See my discussion of the identity of Swtw with the Bné Set mentioned in 
parallelism with Moab in Num, 24:17, BULLETIN, No. 83 (1941). p. 34, n. 8 ,and 
Jour. Bib. Lit., 1944, p. 220, n. 89. For Grdseloff-Mazar see the latter, Bulletin 
des études historiques juives, No. 1 (Cairo, 1946), p. 60 and n. 2. 

83 See my remarks cited in n. 30. On the bellows see the paper of N. Avigad, 
above in this number. 
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attention may be called to the fact that the break-down of Pharaonic 
power at the beginning of the 18th century made it more and more 
difficult for the organized donkey caravans and their sustaining settle- 
ments to defend themselves against the nomads. Land trade between 
Mesopotamia and Syria, on the one hand, and Egypt, on the other, 
must have fallen greatly. The rapid expansion of Mediterranean sea 
trade in the 18th century is also witnessed by the Mari tablets as well 
as by the extraordinary development of Middle Minoan civilization 
during the same period (Middle Minoan II). 

In the 17th century the increase in use of horse-drawn chariots with 
spoked wheels transformed the caravan trade by making it necessary 
to construct roads of some kind in order to carry vehicular traffic. It 
is now certain that the horse was known in the Third Dynasty of Ur,*4 
and we have Anatolian seals from the 19th-18th centuries showing four 
horses drawing a chariot (presumably with solid wheels). In Mari the 
horse was known and prized, but the word nibalum was used instead 
of the later narkabtum, which has not yet turned up before the Cossaean 
period, so far as the winter kniws.** In 17th-century Alalakh horses 
are often mentioned, and the apparent absence of any reference to 
chariots is probably accidental. It seems certain that the great empire 
of the Hyksos princes of the Fifteenth Dynasty (17th-16th centuries) 
was built largely on chariot warfare.** The chariot roads were almost 
all limited to the coastal plains and passes, at least for several centuries. 

After the 19th century donkeys were gradually displaced by the much 
stronger mule (kuddénum) , but donkeys were still used in the hill country 
of Southwestern Asia long after the effective introduction of camel 
‘aravans in desert regions. A hitherto unnoticed illustration of the 
donkey caravan tradition appears in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5: 
6, 10): 

In the days of Shamgar ben Anath, .. . the caravans ceased, 

And those who follow the caravan roads** followed winding 
paths.** 

O riders on tawny (?)*® she-asses, O ye who walk on the roads, 

attend! 


84 For this and the following see especially J. R. Kupper, Les nomades en Meso- 
potamie au temps des rois de Mari (1957), pp. 35-37. 

35 Nibalum is derived from wabdlum, “to bring, carry,” and narkabtum (Can. 
markabtu, Heb. merkdabah) from rakdbum, “to ride,’ which illustrates the revo- 
lution brought by spoked wheels and by light and strong workmanship. 

36 Of, the remarks of H. E. Winlock, The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom 
in Thebes (1947), pp. 152 ff. There are many collateral lines of evidence for the 
effective introduction of the horse into warfare during the 17th century B.C., but 
we lack space to describe them here. 

87 As so often, the key words of two cola in parallelism have been interchanged 
in later oral delivery (or scribal transmission); we must obviously interchange 
the words nétibét and ’orahét. 

38 See n. 37. 

8° The exact meaning of séhdrét eludes us, but it refers to a light color; a reading 
Sehérét, “black,” would suit the Old Assyrian preference for black donkeys and 
would be easy in preéxilic cursive, but is intrinsically improbable. 
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II. ABRAHAM ** AND THE CARAVAN TRADE 


Nelson Glueck was prompt to associate the biblical traditions of 
Abraham with the M. B. I remains in the Negeb; he also recognized the 
fact that the settlements from this age were connected with old caravan 
routes.*? More recently C. H. Gordon has described Abraham as “a 
merchant prince . . . from the Hittite realm,” identifying Ur with 
northern Ura.*t This goes too far,*? but he is probably right to insist 
on the interpretation of the finite forms of the stem shr in Gen. 34: 10, 
34: 21 and 42: 34 as meaning “trade,” just as the participial forms 
mean “ trader(s)” in Gen. 23: 16 and 37: 28. It may be observed that 
the Revised Standard Version agrees with Gordon, while the new Jewish 
Publication Society translation adheres to the more general rendering. 

The writer had not succeeded in finding a satisfactory approach before 
this summer, but the conclusive evidence for intensive donkey caravan 
trade in the Negeb which we owe to Glueck and Rothenberg changes 
the entire picture. In the first place, we can now understand for the 
first time why the towns and places of residence attributed to Abraham 
in Genesis were key points for large-scale donkey caravans. The move- 
ment between Ur and Harran becomes easy to understand when we 
recall that Ur was the greatest commercial capital that the world had 
yet seen, reaching its climax under Shulgi in the second half of the 21st 
century and his successors Amar-Suen (c. 2000-1990), Shu-Sin (ce. 1990- 
1980) and Ibbi-Sin (c. 1980-1955). About 1955 it was destroyed by 
the Elamites, but was rebuilt and continued to be an important center 


8% For general orientation see G. E. Wright, Biblical Archaeology (1957), pp. 
40 ff., and H. Cazelles, article “ Patriarches” (Supplément au Dictionnaire de la 
Bible, VII (1961), cols. 81-156. 

*° See the references given above in n. 1, especially Rivers in the Desert. 

41 See Jour. Near Hast. Stud., XVII (1958), pp. 28 ff. 

42 While at Ankara in the autumn of 1956 I prepared a study of the location of 
the Hittite seaport of Ura, but have not found time to publish it. Briefly, this is 
the situation. The Ura of Nougayrol’s Ugaritic tablets published in Palais royale 
d’Ugarit, III and V (see indices) is almost certainly at or near Selefke (Seleucia) 
in the delta of the Calycadnus River in western Cilicia, as proved by the Ugaritic 
texts (on which see especially C. F. A. Schaeffer, Annuaire du Collége de France, 
59th year [1959], pp. 402 ff.), the Hittite texts (see the collection of references by 
Laroche, Syria XXXV [1958], p. 270, n. 8), and the Neriglissar Chronicle (D. J. 
Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings, pp. 40f., 74f., 88). This Cilician Ura 
has nothing to do with the Hittite and later Ura of Enzi in western Armenia (e. g., 
Wiseman, /raqg, XVIII [1956], Pl. XXII, line 20, with a discussion on pp. 120 
ete.). Incidentally, the town of Ura in Cilicia has nothing to do with Greek Olba 
nor with Th. Bent’s erroneous transcription Oura for Turkish Oguralan (literally 
“field of good luck”), which has led to a continuous chain reaction of mistakes. 
It was a very important port, since the Calycadnus Valley was the only direct 
route from the southern coast into western Cappadocia and on to the Hittite capital. 
Ura was also one of the chief ports of Arzawa (Cilicia Aspera and Pamphylia) ; 
the second Amarna letter from the king of Arzawa to Pharaoh repeatedly mentions 
a certain Kalbaya (so read!), bearing one of the commonest Ugaritic personal 
names (Kilby, ifalbéya), a fact which illustrates the trade relations between Ura 
and Ugarit stressed in the Ugaritic texts. 
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under the Larsa Dynasty, especially during the second half of the 19th 
century B.C. 

Under the suzerainty of Amar-Suen of Ur the prince of Byblos, who 
bore the good West-Semitic name of Ib-dddi, “The God Ib Is My 
Patron,” ** was actually given the title ensi (“ viceroy”) instead of the 
usual title of la (Accad. awilum) , “ man, chief.” ** About the same time 
we have from Byblos itself a cuneiform table of characters for school 
use, published by M. Dunand but not yet treated in detail.** This is 
much the oldest known cuneiform tablet yet found in Phoenicia or 
Palestine. 

The tremendous significance of commerce in the economy of Ur III 
has long been known, and it’ has recently been proved that the scores 
of thousands of business documents from this dynasty include an elabor- 
ate system of double-entry bookkeeping.** I. J. Gelb has collected vast 
numbers of place and personal names, covering. much of Southwest 
Asia.*® It is not, however, generally appreciated as yet that the Old- 
Assyrian trade with Cappadocia can be traced back to the reign of 
Ibbi-Sin, last king of Ur.*® Harran on the Balikh was probably the 
northern base of operations for this trade, as well as for commerce 
between Assyria and Iran to the east and Syria-Egypt to the west. So 
far there have been no deep operations on the site, and the name first 


“8 See the convenient collection of data from the Ur tablets in Oppenheim’s 

valuable study, “ The Seafaring Merchants of Ur,” Jour. Amer. Or. Soc., 74 (1954), 
yp. 6-17. 
PP The name IB-DA-TI of the ensi Kubla*!' has puzzled the editor of the text 
(n. 45), but 77 was very commonly read di in the Accad and Ur III periods, in- 
cluding this very word; cf. I. J. Gelb, Glossary of Old Akkadian (Chicago, 1957), 
pp. 103 f.: e.g. da-di dHnlil, “beloved of Enlil.” Just as in later Hebrew, the 
word dédu>déd meant both “ patron” and “one patronized, favorite, beloved.” 
The name of the god Ib later became ’Hl’eb (cf. Wer and Iluwer) in Ugaritie and 
Canaanite; it is evidently the same as “ Amorite ” Ub (in Ub-rapi’ (uw), ete.) , Heb. ’ob, 
where the vowel has been labialized. The name of the envoy of Ib-dadi, I-BA-TI, 
is probably I-ba-di = Ib-addi, “Ib Is My Father,” since consonants were seldom 
written double at that time. 

*® See Edmond Sollberger, “ Byblos sous les rois d’Ur,” Archiv f. Orientf., XIX 
(1960), pp. 120 ff. For Abishemu, who was presumably prince of Byblos a little 
earlier, see my discussion, BULLETIN, No. 155 (1959), pp. 33 f. 

46 See Maurice Dunand, Fowilles de Byblos, Vol. II, Atlas (1950), Pl. CXLYV, 
No. 14023. At my suggestion Dr. William W. Hallo has studied the published photo, 
dating the tablet definitely to Ur III, on which he is a leading specialist. It 
contains part of an interesting list of cuneiform characters related either in form 
or in phonetic value. 

‘7 This is being studied independently by Tom B. Jones (see Jones and Snyder, 
Sumerian Economic Texts from the Third Ur Dynasty, Minneapolis, 1961) and 
W. W. Hallo. Double-entry bookkeeping was not supposed to be known before 
modern times. 

48 See especially his Hurrians and Subarians (Chicago, 1944), as well as many 
shorter studies published subsequently. 

4° For the use of seals of Ibbi-Sin and one of his officials in reworked or imitated 
form generations after his death see Nimet Ozgii¢ in Kiiltepe Kazist Raporu 1949 
(Ankara, 1953), pp. 230f. Kurt Bittel, Historia, I (1950), pp. 278 f., emphasizes 
that the continued use of these seals in the merchant colony of Kanish cannot be 
accidental but points to previous use in the colony, presumably in Strata III and 
1V (from the 20th century and perhaps earlier). 
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appears in the Cappadocian tablets of the 19th century, as well as often 
in the Mari texts. Its meaning is “caravan city” (dl harrdnim) like 
the name of Arabic Qayruwan (Kairouan) in Tunisia. As now well 
known, the names of Serug and Nahor, as well as probably of Terah, 
are found attached to towns in the neighborhood; “ the town of Nahor ”’ 
(Gen. 24: 10) is mentioned in the Mari documents almost as often as 
Harran under the name dl Nahur.®® There can, accordingly, be no doubt 
as to the importance of the Harran region for the caravan trade of the 
19th century B.C.** In view of the close trading relation between Ur 
and Harran, it is quite likely that the great temple of Sin (still called 
in later times by the old Sumerian name Ehulhul) was founded by the 
kings of Ur III, whose chief god was Sin. 

Hebrew tradition makes Abraham leave the Ur-Harran axis and spend 
the rest of his life between Damascus and Egypt, where the fast de- 
veloping caravan trade must have become exceedingly profitable. Here 
also we have important sidelights. The land of Damascus appears in 
the economic tablets from Mari as Apum; a century earlier it is called 
by the same name (’pwm) in the execration texts published by G. 
Posener; in Late Bronze the name appears in Egyptian and cuneiform 
texts as Opa and Apina, the Canaanite and Hurrian forms of the name.*? 
The name of the capital city, Damascus, can now be explained with a 
high degree of plausibility as Dhi-misqi or Dhi-masqi,** with the variant 


5° On Nakhur in the Mari texts see especially J. R. Kupper, Les nomades ... , 
especially pp. 8 ff. and pp. 255 f. The ‘Apiru appear prominently in texts mentioning 
this town. (For Harran in the Mari texts see the index to Kupper’s book, p. 273.) 

51 In this connection one cannot fail to note that the sacrifice of a young donkey 
is attested precisely for Harran when a treaty was made between a certain Asditaqim 
and the “kings of Zalmaqum ” (the district around Harran), on the one side, and 
the chiefs and elders of the Banu-yamina, on the other, in the temple of the god 
Sin at Harran (see G. Dossin, Mélanges syriens . . . Dussaud, pp. 985 ff.; see also 
Dossin in Syria, 1938, p. 108). There can be little doubt that the strange ceremony 
of killing a young donkey (in Northwest Semitic ‘ayaram qatdlum, “to kill an 
ass colt (Heb. ‘air),” elsewhere labelled specifically as a ‘ayaram bin(TUR) atdnim, 
“a young ass offspring of a she-ass”) is somehow connected with the paramount 
importance of the donkey in the caravan trade on which Harran flourished. 

52 See BULLETIN, No. 63 (1941), pp. 34 ff. 

58 Amarna Dimasga and Dumasqa, Assyrian Dimaésqa, etc. The dialectal by-forms 
di and dét result from the ambiguity of the (masculine) demonstrative di, which 
was employed both as demonstrative-relative and as demonstrative-possessive, like 
di in Classical Arabic and 8% in Old Accadian (beside § and sat). Di-masqi< 
Dhi-masqi perhaps meant “(Town) of (Chalky) Clay” (Arab. misq). Misqu was 
also a place-name in Golan or Hauran (BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 14, n. 39). I should 
render misqu in the list of bridal trousseau articles in Nougayrol, Palais royale 
d@’Ugarit, III, p. 182, as “ mirror”; it occurs between “ perfume flask ” and “ wash- 
basin” (namsitu, not namzitu); in Ugaritic it is written méq (mlkt), PRU II, 
No. 157, which states explicitly that it was silver. Since ancient mirrors were of 
metal and had to be highly polished, the derivation is clear. Papyrus Koller, 1: 7, 
has the verb ma-sa-qga (written as a Canaanite loanword) followed by the Egyptian 
fdt (=early fd(y/w)=ftt =Coptie fdte), to “wipe, scour” (Crum, Coptic 
Dictionary, p. 624a), which in the context of completing preparation of copper work 
on a chariot can mean only “ polish.” For the passage in question see Late-Egyptian 
Miscellanies (Gardiner, 1937, Caminos, 1954, ad loc.) The relation between chalky 
clay (Arab. misq), a natural mild abrasive, and “mirror” with the root meaning 
“to rub, rub off,” still preserved in the Arab. verb méq, should be obvious; the 
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* Dhat-masqi, whence Hebrew Dammeégegq and Aramaic Darmeseq, Arabic 
Dimishq. Bearing this origin of the name in mind, we can understand 
why Abraham’s “heir” (bén bété),°* Eliezer, was called ben Meéeq, 
following common usage in Ugaritic and Accadian, where “son of ” 
was used of a native of a given town. In later Aramaic and Assyrian 
the words bir, bar and mar, “ son of,” regularly take the place of Bét, 
“ House of,” in place-names beginning with this element. The Assyrians 
called Jehu “son of Omri,” which meant merely “ native of Beth-Omri ” 
(the official name of Samaria) .*° 

Soon after the discovery of the Nuzi tablets from the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.C. it was recognized that Abraham had adopted Eliezer in 
much the same way that the capitalists of Nuzi had themselves adopted 
by persons who borrowed from them.** Since—at least in theory—a man 
could not alienate his property, which belonged to his family, he simply 
adopted the money-lender in order to provide collateral for a loan in 
time of need. This legal fiction was as useful in its time as the prozbul 
was in Rabbinic law. It stands to reason that an organizer and head of 
caravans would need ample credit in order to purchase donkeys and 
buy supplies of all kinds before starting out on a trading expedition. 
The merchants of Damascus have become well known in more recent 
times as the source of credit for peasants, bedu and caravaneers. 
Incidentally, the land of Damascus must have become famous for its 
donkeys long before the Assyrians called it mdtu sa imérésu, “ The Land 
of Asses,” °* 

Other towns on the main caravan route southwestward from the 
Euphrates which figure significantly in the Abraham stories, are Shechem, 
Bethel, Hebron and Gerar. Shechem was inhabited in both M.B. I 
and M.B. IIA (i.e., 20th-19th and 18th centuries B.C.) ,°? Bethel was 
intensively peopled in the 19th century B.C.,°* and Gerar (Tell Abu 


sibilants are all etymologically congruent. (For previous views see Unger [next 
note], pp. 2f., 112 ff.). 

°* This expression is identical with Aram. bar baytd and Accadian mdr biti; 
see Merrill F. Unger, Israel and the Aramaeans of Damascus (London, 1957), p. 3 f., 
and for my interpretation see p. 115, n. 27. 

55> This was first pointed out, with many illustrations, by A. Ungnad, Orient. 
Lit-zeit., 9 (1906), cols. 224 ff. The number of examples has since multiplied; ef. 
my remarks in Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I (1921), p. 55, n. 1, and often subsequently. 

56 See for the most definite statement I can locate, the writer’s Archaeology of 
Palestine and the Bible (New York, 1932), p. 138. It was next discussed by C. H. 
Gordon, Bib. Archaeol., III (1940), p. 2 (who gives the writer credit for the 
observation), 

58a Wor the latest study of this name see F. M. Tocci, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
XXXV, pp. 129-133. Many years ago, my teacher, Paul Haupt, used to stress the 
fact, with Ethiopic and other parallels, that the pronominal suffix gives the nomen 
regens determinate meaning, as though it had a definite article. He invariably 
quoted the seventh-century Assyrian parallel, nésu ga sérigu, “the desert lion.” 

57 See G. E. Wright, BULLETIN, No. 148, p. 12. 

58 See especially the forthcoming report by J. L. Kelso on the 1959 campaign at 
Bethel, to appear in the December BULLETIN, No. 164. Most interesting was the 
discovery of a place of sacrifice in the native rock under the M. B. II temple, with 
bloodstains (tested by approved chemical methods). The sherds belonging to this 
stratum are characteristic of late M.B. I elsewhere. 
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Hureirah) was occupied also in both periods, to judge by pottery remains 
on the slopes below the acropolis.®® Because of its location Shechem 
was peculiarly suited to be a caravan town, since it commands the 
main pass leading down the watershed ridge of Western Palestine. Like 
Harran, it became the seat of a stubborn donkey tradition, illustrated 
by the stress laid on the dominance of the Bné Hamér (hamér is the 
Hebrew form of Accadian emdru, iméru) both in Genesis and Judges.°° 
The recent discovery and identification of the true site of the previously 
elusive Gerar have confirmed its importance as a caravan center; Tell 
Abu Hureirah is a huge site on the direct road between Gaza and Beer- 
sheba, about 25 km. in a straight line from the latter and 20 km. from 
the former. Beersheba may already have been a fortified town but if 
so was incomparably smaller and less impressive than Gerar. 

Actually it seems clear that Gen. 20: 1 has been misunderstood in 
current translations; I should render: “And Abraham departed from 
there to the Land of the South (negeb), and he continued (living) 
between Kadesh and the Wall (of Egypt) while he became an alien 
resident (gér) of Gerar.” In other words, his house and family remained 
at Gerar while he was down in Sinai leading caravans. 

Hebron remains archaeologically unknown; it almost certainly lies 
under the remains of later times, buried deep under modern el-Khalil. 
The antiquity of the practices mentioned in Gen. 23 has been emphasized 
by Manfred Lehmann“! and C. H. Gordon; ® their specific association 
with Hittite law is uncertain but there is clearly some relationship. 
Abraham was not a semi-nomad but a resident alien (gér) here as in 
Gerar. The names of the Hebronite persons or clans mentioned in this 
chapter as well as in Gen. 14, seem to be “ Amorite,” and the designa- 
tion of Ephron as a “ Hittite” may be connected with the rule of the 
Hebron area by Hurrians and Indo-Aryans a little later. At all events, 
the great historical importance of Hebron as a caravan center, like 
Shechem-Nablus, cannot be disputed. 

A word is in place here about the significance of belief in the “ God 
of the Fathers ” in Patriarchal tradition.®* Its vital importance for under- 
standing early Hebrew religious history was first pointed out by Albrecht 


59 Finds made by Israeli archaeologists. The great pre-Hyksos site extends for 
a considerable distance from the base of the Hyksos acropolis, easily identified by 
its sterile rampart of terre pisée, which had led us formerly to regard it as a 
natural formation. I visited it last with B. Mazar, Ruth Amiran and Trude Dothan, 
September, 1953. 

6° Cf. already Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), p. 113 (which was 
revised in the following reprints and editions). Even more explicit were my earlier 
observations, comparing “ Amorite ” ass sacrifice and Sinaitic Arab camel sacrifice 
(From the Stone Age to Christianity, 1940, p. 121). Cf. also the comments of 
Eduard Nielsen, Studia Orientalia Joanni Pedersen (1953), pp. 270-274. 

61 BULLETIN, No. 129 (1953), pp. 15 ff. 

62 Jour. Near East. Stud. XVII (1958), p. 29. 

®8 See especially my treatment in Jour. Bib. Lit., LIV (1935), pp. 188 ff. (The 
article on Shaddai could now be greatly enlarged and strengthened, chiefly on the 
basis of data from Mari and Old-Accadian texts. Cf. most recently the detailed 
paper of Manfred Weippert, Zeits. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 111 [1961], pp. 42-62, with 
much of which I agree fully.) 
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Alt ** and independently by Julius Lewy.® Here we should like to stress 
the remarkable fact that our only clear-cut early evidence comes from 
the Assyrian merchant colonies in Cappadocia (19th century B.C.) and 
that nearly all of Alt’s epigraphic material is Nabataean and Palmyrene, 
with survivals into later Syrian paganism. In other words, all the close 
parallels to Hebrew Patriarchal ideas in this area come from contempor- 
ary and later merchant communities, whose members spent most of 
their time away from their native towns and tribes. Under such circum- 
stances it is obvious that reliance on paternal and family divinities gave 
both traders and caravaneers a religious basis quite independent of 
geographical location. 

This is not the place to discuss Gen. 14 again. My past efforts have 
established the absolute antiquity of the contents of the chapter and 
have shown that it is strewn with indications of a very archaic verse 
tradition underlying its transmitted prose form.*® Much might be added 
to what has been said before, but I shall limit myself to a few points. 
The names of the Eastern kings seem to be handed down with surprising 
fidelity, since “Chedor-laomer” must equal the Elamite Kudur-X, 
“Arioch” appears as Arriyuk in the Mari correspondence, “ Tidal” 
(TD‘L) cannot be separated from the Ugaritic spelling of the Hittite 
royal name Tudhalia ** as TDGL (which would automatically become 
TD‘L in Hebrew), and the enigmatic “ Amraphel” is hard to separate 
from the name of the important “ Amorite ” tribe and region of Emutbal 
between Elam and Babylonia, especially since the last two kings of 
Larsa (c. 1771-1699 B.C.) were sons of the Elamite chieftain of Emut- 
bal.** There is at present no reason why a date for the personalities of 


** Der Gott der Vdter (Leipzig, 1929), now available in a revised form in his 
Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, I (1953), pp. 1-78. 

*5 Revue de Vhistoire des religions, CX (1934), pp. 50 ff. 

66 Following are the principal discussions which I have published; it is instructive 
to watch the steady accumulation of data and refinement of methodology which 
have forced me to retire from some early positions without changing many basic 
elements: Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I (1921), pp. 68-79; Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XL 
(1923), pp. 125-133; Annual ASOR, VI, pp. 62-66; Jour. Soc. Or. Res., VI (1926), 
pp. 231-269; BuLietrn, No. 88 (1942), pp. 33-36. More recently I have taken a 
much more cautious position (so in all of my books since 1940, none of which 
takes any stand on the date—except that it must be early because of style and 
content). There is great need of a thorough philological commentary along the 
lines of my studies on early Hebrew verse, carried on by F. M. Cross, Jr. and 
D. N. Freedman. 

ea This name was common in the 19th century B.C. and appears as a royal name 
before Labarnas. 

°7 Here I must summarize briefly the results of unpublished studies made during 
the past few years. The personal and tribal name Yamutbalum and the derived 
Emutbal (on which see Kupper, op. cit., passim) must be read Yamudbalum and 
Emudbal for *Yamud-paliim. The parallel Amud-pi-ila (or Amud-pi-el) has itself 
a parallel in Jbal-pi-el, which presumably means “ May the Command of El Domin- 
ate” (for *Yib‘al-pi-el—note the early appearance of the Barth-Ginsberg law). 
We may, therefore, explain it as “ Enduring Is the Command of El”; ef. Arab. 
*amad, “ eternity,” (= ’dbad with the same meaning; ’bd means to “ last, endure”), 
from more original md (madda, “to stretch”). Yamudbalum stands by assimila- 
tion for *Ya’mud-paliim, “May the Dynasty (or Reign) Endure”; cf. the many 
Old-Babylonian names formed with paliim published by J. J. Stamm, MVAeG 44 
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Gen. 14 in the 19th century B.C., or even a little later, should be 
impossible—only future discovery can tell.** In this connection it must 
again be stressed that a date for Abraham in the fifteenth or fourteenth 
century B.C. is inacceptable for the following basic reasons: 


1. The names of early Hebrew individuals and tribal groupings belong 
to the first half of the second millennium, and few of them survive as 
names in actual usage into the Late Bronze Age, to which the names 
of the Mosaic Age clearly belong.® 


2. The Hebrew genealogies include only the Patriarchs and the heads 
of clans belonging to them. There is then a jump to the fathers of the 
leading figures of the Exodus. This is parallel to the situation found 
in Africa (especially Sudan and Rhodesia), Arabia and the Pacific 
Islands, where excavations and radiocarbon datings have forced the 
chronology based on Polynesian generations back centuries. 

3. The early Hebrews (like the Assyrians, Etruscans and other 
peoples) dated long periods by lifetimes, not by generations (which 
replaced the count by lifetimes about the tenth century B.C. at latest. 
Heb. dér (for older *dahru > *ddaru, properly “lap in a race, cycle of 
(1939), pp. 236, 276, 371, and for paliim in the sense of “dynasty” see especially 
I. J. Gelb, Jour. Cun. Stud., 15 (1961), p. 32a. There is, of course, no difficulty 
at all in reading the Hebrew ’MDPL instead of ’MRPL; cf. the reverse Greek 
change from TD‘L to TR'L (Thargal). We may safely suppose that the name 
“ Amraphel” (if the latest of our interpretations is correct) was remembered 
because of the tremendous impression made when the “ Amorite ” tribe of Emudbal 
gained control of Babylonia in the early 18th century B.C. How much farther 
back the importance of Emudbal may extend we have no way of knowing as yet. 
Incidentally, the ‘Apiru are directly connected with Emudbal in the Mari documents 
(Kupper, op. cit., pp. 256f.: Yamudbalayu HA-BI-RU, “ Yamudbalite ‘Apiru”). 

®8 Nelson Glueck has long maintained that the Eastern invasion of Gen. 14 
brought the settlement of southern Transjordan and the Negeb of Western Palestine 
to an end (most recently, Rivers in the Desert, pp. 68-76). The writer has been 
skeptical (without expressing himself anywhere in print, because of the obscurity 
of the situation). Now that we know that most of the areas in question were 
actually occupied at that time, by a seasonal population, the picture changes 
radically. Naturally, the invaders were moving southward toward Egypt along 
the main caravan routes—no other explanation could possibly make the conquest 
of the desert Negeb historically intelligible. At present we have no evidence at all, 
so far as I know, to explain the sudden collapse of the Twelfth Dynasty at the 
apparent height of its glory. It must be remembered that we have no contemporary 
Egyptian reference to the Hyksos invasion, and that no Egyptian text, contemporary 
or later, mentions the Assyrian conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, so it 
is perfectly possible that the invasion described in Gen. 14, though nowhere men- 
tioned in Egyptian sources, has some direct connection with the fall of the Egyptian 
Empire in the early 18th century B.C. Otherwise how explain the sudden collapse 
of the caravan trade? Only future discovery can tell us. 

6° There is no up-to-date list of early names with their extra-biblical equivalents. 
Cf. my latest published discussion, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 74 (1954), pp. 232, and 
note that I have a considerable back-log of unpublished parallels both for the 
Patriarchal and the Mosaic ages. Mistakes are frequently made; e.g., the discovery 
of the name Abram in a thirteenth century Ugaritie tablet is certainly wrong; 
this name can scarcely correspond to the cuneiform Abamram = Abram or the 
Egyptian ’"Aburahana (or the like), from the 19th century B.C., which is probably 
a dissimilated form of Abraham, but is rather Heb. Abirdm, well attested in the 
thirteenth century B.C. 
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time ”)*° means “lifetime” in Gen. 15: 16; the “400 years” of 15: 13 
are simply the translation of the archaic terminology into classical 
Hebrew. The use of dér is exactly parallel to that of dérum in an inscrip- 
tion of Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria in the second half of the 18th century, 
where we read that “seven ddri” (plural) elapsed between the sulum 
Akkadim and his own time."* Here ddrum means lifetime, Etruscan 
saeculum. In Syriac déré was sometimes fixed as “ eighty years,” while 
in Classical Arabic it often refers to the span of a human life, just as 
in early Hebrew. The Genesis tradition refers it to the Oppression in 
Egypt, which would have lasted three full lifetimes and part of another, 
i.e., scarcely less than 250 years and perhaps much longer. What rela- 
tion, if any, this tradition has with the Exodus estimate of 430 years 
is hard to establish; my own earlier view that the latter corresponds 
to the Hyksos era of 400 years plus 30 years from the accession of 
Sethos I to the Exodus,” can neither be proved nor disproved. 
Returning to Gen. 14, we may emphasize also that the names of the 
“kings ” of Sodom and allied towns ™* seem to go back to early sources, 


7° For the etymology see BULLETIN, No. 62 (1936), p. 30; déher =“ chariot driver, 
racer”; daharét means “chariot races.” Of course, donkeys were doubtless raced 
before horses, and races in which boys or men took part were certainly known in 
all periods. There are many linguistic parallels, some of which I hope to discuss 
soon; ef. meanwhile Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, IV, p. 256 for an excellent 

arallel. 

. 71 Inscription of Shamshi-Adad I (Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 19 
(1931), Pl. 81, i: 18, and Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, pp. 115b and 108b). My 
observation is independent of the latter, but the confirmation is most welcome. It 
is, however, clear that the cyclic explanation of the meaning is in no way weakened 
by translating “ life-span.” 

7 See already Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I (1921), pp. 63 ff., and for a restatement of 
the case after Montet’s recovery of the 400-year stele see BULLETIN, No. 58, p. 16. 
In any case the Exodus must have taken place very close to the year 1280 B.C. 
Incidentally, Rowton’s recent arguments against his own earlier demonstration that 
Ramesses Il ascended the throne in 1290 B.C. (in favor of the date 1301, which 
I had abandoned in order to accept Rowton’s date in 1290) have already been 
disproved by H. Otten (see Rowton’s study, Jour. Near Hast. Stud., XIX [1960], 
pp- 15-22, and Otten’s paper in Archiv f. Orientf., XIX [1960], pp. 39-46). 

78 The discovery that M.B. I pottery was still employed in the Negeb and that, 
in fact, the open-air fortress and cemetery of Bab edh-Dhra‘ are ringed by M.B. I 
settlements, effectually disposes of the writer’s former view that southern Trans- 
jordan was not included in the southward spread of this pottery, and that tran- 
sitional forms between E.B. IIIB (Wright’s designation) and M.B. I survived 
there after they had died out elsewhere (see Annual ASOR, VI [1926], pp. 53-66, 
and for the chronology especially BULLETIN, No. 95 [1944], pp. 3-11). The end of 
the settlement at Bib edh-Dhra‘ must be dated in the 21st rather than the 20th 
century B.C.—In view of the important M.B. I occupation at Jericho discovered 
by Sellin and Watzinger (Kathleen Kenyon’s E. B.-M. B. period) and of the more 
recent finding of the M.B. I trade routes in the Southern Desert, it would be 
passing strange if there were not a more important M.B.I occupation in the well- 
watered southern basin of the Dead Sea than at any other pre-Christian period. 
The latest exploration under the Dead Sea by Ralph Baney has at least proved 
one thing: that the level of the Sea has risen more than ten meters since masonry 
constructions of some kind were buried under it. It is quite impossible to guess 
how deep the alluvium covering the mud-brick débris of Sodom and its sisters 
may be. An attempt to find the ruins themselves would seem about as promising 
as the proverbial needle in a haystack. 
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though all are corrupt in their present forms. Both SN’B and SM’BR 
(where the final consonant is taken from the second letter of BRS‘, by 
obvious contamination) presumably reflect the very common name 
Semu-’ab (um), found in both East and West in the early centuries of 
the second millennium.’ The second element in BRS‘ is also very com- 
mon as ¢‘ in the same horizon. The name Malki-sedeq has parallels for 
both elements in the 20th-18th centuries B. C. The figure of Melchizedek 
seems to have been misunderstood. Nothing is said in Gen. 14 about 
any relation to Jerusalem, which seems to be a much later notion; I 
should read the pertinent words in 14: 18 as follows: a-Malki-sédeq 
mélek selém < 6h > host? léhem wa-yayin, “ And Melchizedek, a king 
allied to him * brought out bread and wine” (with the simplest possible 
haplography) . 

The mention of Mechizedek, the reference in 14: 14 to Abraham’s 
318 retainers (with an Egyptian word used in the 20th century and 
later for the retainers of Asiatic chieftains), and the Hittite address to 
Abraham as “ prince of God” (Gen. 23: 6) all illustrate the high rank 
of Abraham in the world of that day as reflected by Hebrew tradition. 
These and the other data which we have presented are meaningless 
unless we take them at their face value and recognize in the hoary figure 
of “ Abram the Hebrew” a caravaneer of high repute in his time, the 
chief traditional representative of the original donkey caravaneers of 
the 19th century B.C., when this profession reached the climax of its 
history. It is not surprising that the Hebrew prose tradition of Israelite 
times no longer understood Abraham’s place in society, but it faithfully 
preserved many incidents and phrases which make the original situation 
clear. In the same way we can now understand many incidents and 
practices in the Patriarchal narratives from parallels in the Nuzi tablets 
and elsewhere, though the details in question were no longer intelligible 
in later Israel. 

But how did the traditions of Abraham survive? Hitherto there has 
been no answer except in the case of Gen. 14, where a verse substratum 
is now obvious. Yet this discovery has only increased the difficulty ‘of 
the problem—Who transmitted the poetic Vorlage of the chapter? Now 
we can answer the question by referring the prototypes of most, perhaps 


7*The earliest form of this particular name is perhaps Yapi-semu-abi(m) 
(Egyptian Yp-smw-’b at Byblos, in the early 18th century) or Yapa'-sumu-abi 
(la-pa-ab-su-mu-a-bi, Kupper, op. cit., p. 12), name of a man of Khana in the 
Alalakh texts of the 17th century B.C. The names mean “ Beautiful/Glorious 
Is the Name of Father,” and do not celebrate the deceased Sumu-abum, The name 
Semu-abi of the 19th-century Execration Texts is a shortened (hypocoristic) form 
of the longer name or of a parallel name like Yakun-sumu-abim, also from Khana 
(Kupper, p. 12); cf. a third name from Khana, Izi-sumu-abum (Kupper, p. 202). 
In his unpublished thesis on the history of Moab, Dr. E. Grohman has plausibly 
explained the hitherto enigmatic name “ Moab” as a clipped hypocoristic of 
Shemu-abum. 

7 Parallels are numerous and good: e. Be "ts Seldmi (Psalm 41: 10) ; ’ansé Selémeka 
parallel to ’ansé beriteka (Obad. 7); ’ansé Selémi (Jer. 20: 10); ’ansé selémeka 
(Jer. 38: 22); be-<’is>8el6m6(!) parallel to berité (Psalm 55: 21); berit selémi 
(Isa, 54:10). Needless to say, Seléméh (with the most obvious haplography) is 
the normal preéxilic spelling of standard selémé6, “ his alliance, allied to him.” 
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all, of the Abraham narratives to the Hebrew descendants of the cara- 
vaneers of the 19th century.’° These caravaneers are well known today 
as the ‘Apiru, later ‘Abirdya,"’ Hebrew ‘Ibri,’> who appear so often in 


7°The Song of Deborah provides the best example of such a “Sitz im Leben.” 
Immediately after Judg. 5: 10 which, as pointed out above, can refer only to donkey 
caravans, we go on to read: 

“ At the sound of the cymbals, between the watering troughs, 

There will be recited the triumphs of Yahweh, the triumphs of his 

warriors(?) in Israel! 

it would be pretty hard to find a clearer description of the recitation of transmitted 
heroic verse by members of donkey caravans, resting at watering places. No doubt 
Abram the Caravaneer was the hero of many songs of this kind, which continued 
to be popular centuries after the flowering of caravan trade in the 20th-19th 
centuries B.C. 

Fortunately, we are not obliged to resort to hypothetice parallels, since we have 
an excellent one in the epic poem dealing with the exploits pf Sargon I of Accad 
(c. 2300 B.C.), known as “The King of Battle” (Sar tambari), a large part of 
the first tablet of which was discovered at Amarna in 1913/14 (a fragment has 
since been published by C. H. Gordon in Orientalia, 16 [1947] pp. 13 f.). Previously 
fragments of the same epic had been found at Assur and at Bogazkéy— illustrating 
the wide popularity of the epic in the second millennium B.C. The cuneiform 
text was published by O. Schroeder in 1915 (Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, 
XII: 2) and was then studied carefully by E. F. Weidner, Der Zug Sargons von 
Akkad nach Klenasien (Leipzig, 1922), the writer (“The Epic of the King of 
Battle,” Jour. Soc. Orient. Res., VII [1923], pp. 1-20), P. Dhorme (Revue Biblique, 
1924, pp. 25-32), H. G. Giiterbock (Zeits. f. Assyriologie, 42, pp. 86ff.). In 1951 
J. Nougayrol published an Old-Babylonian tablet with a considerable part of another 
text of the same character (now supplemented by a partial duplicate from Hermel 
near Baghdad, published by Van Dyck in Sumer). Since the Nougayrol tablet (on 
which I have done a good deal of work) is in hymnal-epic style from the Old- 
Babylonian period and since the Hermel tablet preceded Hammurapi in any case, 
we must carry the original composition of the epic to the beginning of the second 
millennium, if not earlier. A fragment of a similar Naram-Sin epic, also in hymnal- 
epic style from Old Babylonian times, was published by Giiterbock in Archiv f. 
Orientf., XIII (1939), pp. 46-50; it may reflect the original of the so-called “ King 
of Cutha” (proved by O. R. Gurney to be part of a Naram-Sin epic). In the first 
tablet of the Sargon series the merchants (mdrii tamkari) play a considerable 
role; their spokesman is the sukkallu ga mari tamkari, “ the official agent of the 
‘sons of merchants’.” It is the merchants who appeal to Sargon for protection 
against the lord of Burshahanda in western Cappadocia, whose wealth and distance 
are both portrayed in exaggerated colors. (Incidentally, no one seems yet to have 
noticed that the distance between Accad and Burshahanda is 420 double hours, not 
seven; cf. the writing of the numeral at the end of line 29 of the obverse. Allowing 
an average of six hours a day, this would take twenty weeks, at the very least. 
Since the distance is about 1500 km. in a straight line and was presumably half 
again as much by road, the 420 bérw would be equivalent to a road time of five 
or six km. for each béru, which is certainly reasonable—perhaps too modest, com- 
pensating for time lost in donkey caravans as compared with camel caravans.) 

77 The latest two references to the ‘Apiru in Mesopotamia have long been known; 
they date from the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. (see Bottéro, op. cit. in 
note 79, pp. 131 ff., and Greenberg, ditto, pp. 53 f.). The term is spelled ba-bir-a-a = 
habirdyu/a, and attention has already been called by a number of scholars to the 
fact that the sign B/R does not seem to have the phonetic value pir anywhere in 
native Accadian texts. In other words, the pronunciation had shifted from ‘apiru 
to ‘abir(w), no doubt under the influence of the homonym “ to cross (a river, etc.), 
across, beyond, ete.” The same shift must have taken place about the same time 
both east and west of the Euphrates. 

7’ Kor Hebrew parallels to ‘Abiru>‘Hber>‘Ibri ef. my Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel, p. 109. 
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texts from the entire ancient East between the 23rd and the 12th 
centuries B.C."° The writer has collected a mass of evidence—much 
of it extremely obvious, once it has been pointed out—for the equation 
‘Apiru =“ donkeyman, donkey driver, caravaneer,” but there is no more 
space in this article in which to present it. Naturally the ‘Apiru were 
stateless, naturally they became freebooters when they could not make 
a living in their trade, but they were primarily neither bandits nor 
condottieri—they were simply men who made the great donkey caravans 
of the nineteenth century B.C. possible. 





REPORTS OF EXCAVATIONS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
(OUTSIDE OF PALESTINE AND SYRIA PROPER) 


(continued ) 


The preliminary reports of Anton Moortgat’s first two campaigns at Tell Khu- 
weirah in northern Syria, between the Khabar and Balikh Valleys, just south of the 
Turkish border, have been received: Tell Chuera in Nordost-Syrien: Vorliufiger 
Bericht iiber die Grabung 1958 (Wiss. Abh. d. Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung 
des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Bd. 14, 1960, 48 pp.+ many folding maps, charts 
and plans); Vorlduf. Ber. iiber die zweite Grabungskampagne 1959 (Schriften der 
Max Freiherr von Oppenheim Stiftung, Heft 4, 1960, pp. ii+ 35+many folding 
charts, etc.). Both reports are lavishly illustrated and give an adequate picture 
for dating purposes. Since Tell el-Khuweirah is about equidistant from Gozan and 
Harran, WSW of the former and ESE of the latter, and since the region (in spite 
of numerous mounds) is no longer suited for sedentary occupation and provides 
pasture for sheep and goats only in good years, the interest of these excavations in 
the heart of ancient Subartu can easily be seen. The remains date between the 
middle of the third and the middle of the second millennium B.C., and especially 
in the Accad period (latiore sensu, since no tablets or other easily datable objects 
were found). 

The first volume of the final publication of the South-Arabian Expedition of the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man appeared in 1958 under the editorship 
of the reviewer, ably assisted by Dr. G. W. Van Beek: Archaeological Discoveries in 
South Arabia (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, quarto, pp. xvii+ 315, with 
214 illustrations in the text+ folding maps and charts). The principal studies are 
written by Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr. and Frank P. Albright, with contributions 
by Berta Segall, Joseph Ternbach, A. Jamme, W.F., Howard Comfort, and Gus W. 
Van Beek. Wendell Phillips, president of the American Foundation, who was in 
the field with successive expeditions in 1950-1952, writes the Foreword. In view of 
the reviewer’s intimate association with the Arabian expedition, as chief archae- 
ologist in the 1950 and 1951 campaigns and as editor-in-chief of the publications 


7 See especially the splendid collections of material by Moshe Greenberg, The 
Hab/piru (New Haven, 1955) and Jean Bottéro, Le probléme des Habiru (Paris 
1954), where one will find a collection of data and opinions submitted by leading 
authorities in the different fields involved. Among more recent studies see especially 
Mary Gray, Hebrew Union College Annual, XXIX (1958), pp. 135-196. My latest 
discussion of the problem will be found in BULLETIN, No. 125 (1952), pp. 28-32; 
I should endorse what was said there except to observe that the ‘Apiru of Mount 
Yarumtu may well have been settled originally in the vicinity of the caravan station 
of Beth-shan because of their vocational activities (a relationship for which I now 
have many good parallels). 
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which have resulted from these and subsequent expeditions, he will not pass judg- 
ment on their quality, saying only that no effort was spared either in digging (often 
under great difficulties) or in preparing the volume for publication. All the con- 
tributors are scholars of outstanding ability, and the volume is sold for only $10.00 
— less probably than any comparable volume of recent years. The scholarly publica- 
tion of the priceless inscriptions uncovered at Marib by the 1952 expedition under 
the archaeological direction of Dr. Frank P. Albright (not related to the reviewer), 
by Dr. Albert Jamme, is now in the printer’s hands, and other volumes are far 
advanced toward completion. The reviewer counts it as a rare opportunity to have 
helped pioneer in the recovery of the lost civilization of Arabia Felix. 

Moving directly west across the Red Sea we come to the land of the ancient 
Ethiopians on the Upper Nile. Two splendid volumes of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts series, The Royal Cemeteries of Kush, appeared in 1955 and 1957, both by 
Dows Dunham: — Vol. II: Nuri (quarto, pp. xxvii + 300+ 127 plates); Vol. IV: 
Royal Tombs at Meroé and Barkal (quarto, pp. xxiv+218+76 plates). The 
volumes are marvels of typographical organization; text and figures are clear, well 
placed and legible without wasting space. As is true of all Reisner’s expeditions, 
the photography is lavish in quantity but mediocre in quality; Dr. Dunham has 
obviously worked hard to select and arrange this material to the best advantage. 
For all who are interested in the archaeology and history of the Red Sea region, 
with which the Upper Nile was so closely associated by ties of commerce and warfare, 
these volumes are of the greatest importance. Nuri takes us chronologically from 
the early seventh century B.C. to just after Alexander the Great; Meroe and 
Barkal carry us down to the end of the Kingdom of Meroe in the fourth century A. D. 

Two volumes of the Cyrenaican Expedition(s) of the University of Manchester have 
been published by Alan Rowe, with contributions by Derek Buttle, John Gray and 
John F. Healey; the 1952 volume was issued by the Manchester University Press in 
1956 (8vo, pp. xii+59 with 6+ 13 plates, full-page and folding) and the 1955-57 
volume appeared in 1959 (small quarto, pp. xiv+34 with 10 additional figures, 
full-page or folding, and 46 plates, several in color). Work was devoted mainly to 
the cemeteries, and the yield of objects, especially pottery, was good. Almost all 
the excavated tombs are Hellenistic or Roman in date. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATE FOR THE BULLETIN 


Owing to the increase in both size and printing cost of the BULLETIN, it has 
become necessary to raise the subscription—which remains extremely reasonable. 
Beginning with the first number of 1962 the subscription price will be $3.00 a year, 
and current individual issues (for replacement, ete.) will be sold for 75¢. Back 
numbers will be 75¢ each or $2.50 a year (through 1961). 
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